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R. D. BLACKMORE: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


By S. M. 


HEN I was asked by the Editor of THE BooKMAN 
to write an article on the centenary of R. D. 
Blackmore it caused something akin to a mental shock 
to realise that the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone ’’ was born 
a hundred years ago—when 
George the Fourth was King 
and Napoleon dead but 
four years. Because I knew 
Blackmore in my boyhood, 
when he by no means 
seemed an old man, but 
was, on the contrary, a hale, 
sturdily square-built figure, 
with a fresh high colour, 
suggestive of the prosperous 
agriculturist or horticul- 
turist, which indeed [he 
ever was by preterence 
rather than the man of 
letters. But time—alas !— 
goes by so quickly, and I 
realise upon reflection that it 
is thirty years since I met 
him, though I can still see 
him in his loosely-cut grey 
clothes, soft hat and pink 
shirt, and with his Victorian 
white whiskers reaching 
from ear to ear round his 
chin. It was Blackmore's 
curious literary fate to 
write fourteen excellent 
novels and to be extolled 
and remembered only as 
the author of one. 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore was born on June 7th, 
1825, at Longworth, in the romantic country of the 
White Horse in Berkshire, and not far from Oxford. 
His father, the Rev. John Blackmore, was curate of 
the parish, and had married Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Knight, vicar of Tewkesbury. Blackmore 
was thus a descendant, through his mother, of Sir John 
Knight, “‘the Elder”’’ (1612-1683), merchant and 
Mavor of Bristol, who was active in the persecution of 
Nonconformists and Roman Catholics. Blackmore's 
maternal uncle, the Rev. H. Hey Knight, of Nottage 
Court, Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire, provided 
further clerical connection, though there was a dissent- 
ing strain on the maternal side of the Knight family 
because their mother was descended from Philip 
Doddridge (1702-1751), the notable Nonconformist 
divine and hymn-writer. R. D. Blackmore’s second 
name came from this sturdy forbear. 
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in middle age, not long aiter he wrote “ Lorna Doone.” 


From a photograph in the possession of Miss Pinto-Leite. 
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Blackmore suffered the misfortune never to know 
his mother, for she died three months after his birth, 
a victim to typhus fever, which ravaged Longworth in 
the autumn of 1825. Mr. Blackmore, Senior, removed 
to a curacy at Ashford, 
near Barnstaple, in North 
Devon, and remarried. In 
consequence, the future 
author spent a good deal 
of his early life with his 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Knight, at Newton House, 
Glamorganshire. These 
topographical details have 
some interest, because it 
was the country-side round 
Barnstaple and Porthcawl 
(divided by the Bristol 
Channel) that formed the 
scenic background of some 
of Blackmore’s best 
romances in later years; so 
those early impressions were 
fine and lasting. 

Blackmore went first to 
a school at Bruton, in 
Somerset, and then passed 
to the famous Blundell’s 
at Tiverton, in Devon. It 
was a hard, rough period 
for schoolboys who were 
not big and strong, and 
Blackmore—a shy lad, 
reserved and proud—had 
a bad time as a fag. In 
fact he was so bullied and maltreated that serious 
results continued in after life, causing attacks of 
epilepsy. But no trace of bitterness is to be found 
in his picture of his old school in “ Lorna Doone ’’—a 
vivid picture, this, of Blundell's, which almost ranks 
with the inimitable account of Manchester Grammar 
School, a few years earlier, in Ainsworth’s “ Mervyn 
Clitheroe ’’—though Blackmore does indicate how “ the 
great boys vexed the small ones,” and how the day- 
boys or ‘‘ caddes’’ were persecuted. The great fight 
in the novel between John Ridd and Robin Snell and 
the general blood-thirstiness of their companions were, 
perhaps, actual experiences of Blackmore’s which he 
ante-dated to the seventeenth century for the purposes 
of his story. Anyway, an actual contemporary of his 
at Blundell’s, Frederick Temple, afterwards Bishop of 
London and Archbishop of Canterbury, had to fight 
often, and not always victoriously, in the school combats 
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Gomer House, Teddington. 
Blackmore’s home from 1860 to rgoo. 


Photograph by Miss Julia Pinto-Leite. 


which took place at the Ironing Box, as the milling- 
ground was called. Blackmore became head boy of the 
school, and in due course passed on to Exeter College, 
Oxford. Like his father before him, he was a classical 
scholar ; but his undergraduate pursuits also included 
angling and nature study, and chess, which was a 
life-long recreation. 

In 1847, when with a reading-party at St. Helier, in 
Jersey, he met a young Irish lady, Lucy Maguire, whom 
he married in 1852, after some trouble with his clerical 
relatives over the fact that his bride was a Roman 
Catholic, for such religious differences were far more 
agitating in those days of Newman and Dr. Pusev than 
in the present latitudinarian times. However, Black- 
more’s marriage proved an exceedingly happy one, and 
his wife’s death, thirty-six years later, was an abiding 
grief to the survivor. 

In this same year, 1852, Blackmore, intending to 
follow the profession of the Law, was called to the Bar, 
and practised as a conveyancer. (Some reflections of 
his legal time can be traced in his novel “* Christowell.’’) 
But owing to the epileptic troubles bequeathed from 
Blundell’s School he was soon compelled to relinquish 
office work, and turned to the more open-air life of an 
assistant schoolmaster. Accordingly he and his wife 
left their lodgings in the north of London for others 
at Hampton Wick when Blackmore obtained a post at 
Wellesley House School*, situated in the Hampton 
Road, then (1853) a rural and outlying portion of the 
scattered parish of Twickenham. 

During this period Blackmore commenced his literary 
career by the publication of two little volumes of 
poetry, and had added his name to the list of notable 
men who have abandoned the lucrative profession 
of the Law for the lily and rue paths of Literature 
—Walter Scott, Disraeli, R. S. Surtees, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Wilkie Collins, G. A. Lawrence, Charles 
Reade, Sheridan Le Fanu, F. C. Burnand, Rider 
Haggard, and George Meredith. 

* The house, or the site of it, is now incorporated in the 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage, and the name of 


the school is preserved in the adjoining Wellesley Road, which 
runs from Hampton Road to Strawberry Hill station. 


In 1857 Blackmore was able to realise his ambition of 
combining literary pursuits with the cultivation of fruit 
and flowers, for he inherited this year a substantial 
legacy from his uncle, the Rev. H. H. Knight. His 
father died the following year. Accordingly he pur- 
chased an estate of eleven acres, in Teddington, which 
he had often noticed, and longed to possess, when 
taking walks in the vicinity of Wellesley House School. 
His new property was in an extremely charming and 
sequestered part of South Middlesex. Teddington was 
then a little hamlet by the Thames, comprising a tiny 
church, several fine mansions in large grounds, and a 
village shop or two—never dreaming of the years to 
come when train and trams would metamorphose it 
into a London suburb and popular river-side resort. 
The land purchased by Blackmore was some distance 
away from the river, and bordered the Udney House 
estate. In the other direction, to the south-west, it 
was but a short walk (with no intervening railway 
line in those days) to Bushy Park, with its magnificent 
avenue of chestnut trees, designed for William the Third 
by Sir Christopher Wren as a stately approach to 
Hampton Court Palace from the London side.* 

In this truly delightful spot—though but a few miles 
from London—let us picture Blackmore supervising the 
planting of his orchards of pears, apples, and standard 
peaches (a novelty in England then), planting his roses 
and strawberry beds, building his long vineries and, in 
the midst, the small, unpretentious but comfortable, 
mid-Victorian house wherein he was to live for the 
remainder of his life and to write practically all his 
novels—in the little south study upstairs, in front, 
shaded by the great magnolia tree.+ He called his house 
Gomer House after a favourite dog who had borne that 
name. Blackmore's life here was a happy, idyllic one. 
He wrote when and as it pleased him, without any 
financial necessity to do so, and for forty years he 
witnessed the recurring miracle of spring when his fruit 
orchards were a vision of loveliness in bloom. In summer 
the rich fruits piled his tables. In autumn the foliage 
blazed with harmonious colour—‘ differently coloured 
torches held up in our woods,’”’ as Meredith would have 
said. In winter all the exquisite network and tracery 
of the bare branches were as a veil across the setting 
red winterly sun or the crescent moon. Best of all, 
Blackmore loved his gardens in their early burgeoning 
of spring when the trees and shrubs emerged from 
their long winter sleep with the promise of glorious 
summer life. Thus he pictured it in “Cripps the 
Carrier : 

“ Little fluttering, timid things, that meant to be leaves, 
please God, some day, but had been baffled and beaten so 


that their faith had shrunk to hope ; little rifts of cover 
also keeping beauty coiled inside, and ready to open, like 


* As I have indicated, there was no railway when Blackmore 
first came to Teddington, and it was a great annoyance to him, 
some years later, when the line from Twickenham to Kingston 
was made. The Company acquired by compulsory powers a 
portion of his land on which to build Teddington station and 
the portion of the track that now runs by Gomer House. But, 
no doubt, as time went on, Blackmore appreciated the con- 
venience of the station near his house, enabling his friends to 
visit him expeditiously. He rarely went to London himself, 
or away on visits. In the spring of 1894 he stayed for a few 
weeks at Southwold, in Suffolk, and it was there I first met him 
and his wife’s nieces, the Misses Pinto-Leite. 

+ Blackmore wrote ‘“‘ Lorna Doone’”’ and nearly all the 
other novels on a little knee-hole writing-desk, with tiers of 
small drawers at each side, a desk which the Victorians called 
an escritoire. This one is carefully preserved at Gomer House. 
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a bivalve shell, to the pulse of the summertide, and then 
to be sweet blossom ; and the ground below them pressing 
upward with ambition of young green; and the sky 
above them spread with liquid blue behind white pillows.” 


But “Cripps the Carrier’’ is sixteen years ahead, 
and we are still in 1860. In this year Blackmore issued 
the first work to bear his name on the title page— 
“The Fate of Frank- 
lin,” a poem, the 
receipts from the sales 
being given to the 
fund for erecting a 
statue of the explorer 
in his native town of 
Spilsby. In 1862 there 
followed “‘ The Farm 
and Fruit of Old,” an 
appr opriately-named 
translation of the 
First and Second 
“ Georgics ”’ of Virgil. 

Blackmore’s first 
novel, “Clara 
Vaughan,” appeared 
anonymously in 1864. 
It was—and remains 
—an excellent ex- 
ample of the sen- 
sational romance of 
murder and “ ghosts,” 
the scene being laid 
in Gloucestershire. It 
was the decade when 
sensational novels 
of this type were 
most in demand. 
Wilkie Collins set the 
fashion with “The 
Woman in White” 
(1862), followed by 
“Armadale” and 
“The Moonstone ”’ ; 
Sheridan Le Fanu 
rivalled him during 
1862-4 with ‘The House by the Churchyard,” 
““ Wylder’s Hand,” and “ Uncle Silas’ ; Miss Braddon 
was not far behind, in 1862, with ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret ’"—indeed she was the pioneer of the series 
with “ The Trail of the Serpent” in 1860; Mrs. Henry 
Wood leaped to fame with “ East Lynne”’ in 1862 ; 
Dickens supported and supplied the sensational demand 
with Great Expectations ’’ (1860-1), and more so 
with ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood "’; and even the 
hypercritical George Meredith, as reader to Chapman 
and Hall, advised Thomas Hardy, in 1868-9, to write 
a novel with a sensational plot, which Hardy duly 
produced in the form of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies.”’ 

Blackmore did not continue in this particular popular 
vein, for his next novel, “‘ Craddock Nowell’’ (1866), a 
tale of the New Forest, was remarkable chiefly for 
its formality and erudition with much classical 
allusion. It contained a charming heroine in Amy 
Rosedew, and John Rosedew was a portrait of the 
author’s uncle, Mr. Knight, whose legacy had made 
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practicable the fruit-growing cum novel writing at 
Teddington. 

Now comes ‘“‘ Lorna Doone ”’ (1869), the one book by 
which Blackmore is remembered by the majority of 
his countrymen. As has been the case with many 
masterpieces, this story was declined by several pub- 
lishers at the outset—‘ all the magazines rejected her, 
and Smith and Elder 
refused to give {£200 
for the copyright,” as 
Blackmore himself 
related. Happily, 
wiser publishers were 
found in Sampson 
Low and Marston ; 
but the first edition, 
in three volumes, was 
a failure, and a 
cheaper one did not 
at once improve the 
situation. Nearly two 
years went by, until 
in 1871 Princess 
Louise (daughter of 
Queen Victoria) 
married the Marquis 
of Lorne. Someone 
started the idea that 
the book called ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” which made 
some mention of an 
Earl of Lorne, con- 
cerned the family of 
the noble bridegroom 
of the moment. 
There was a rush of 
orders for the novel ; 
The Saturday Review 
at long last con- 
descended to review 
it ; and the publisher 
came down post haste 
to Teddington to an- 
nounce to Blackmore 
that ‘“‘ Lorna Doone” was going to have “‘arun.” It has 
“run” ever since—for fifty-four years—and has appeared 
in countless editions. Blackmore always rather resented 
the popular fame of this one novel to the exclusion of 
his numerous other books; perhaps his artistic sense 
was offended by the fact that this really fine romance 
only secured belated recognition by the chance associa- 
tion of its name with a royal marriage. Anyway, he 
said to his friend, Mr. James Baker: “ It’s a pity the 
book was ever written, a pity it cannot be destroyed.’’* 
And on another occasion he wrote: “‘ There is some- 
thing rather childish in ‘Lorna Doone.’ I think, 
perhaps, taken altogether, ‘ Alice Lorraine’ is the 
best.” It is perfectly true that Blackmore by no 
means considered ‘‘ Lorna Doone ’’ his best novel. In 
addition to ‘‘ Alice Lorraine’ he also placed before it, 
in his own estimation, “The Maid of Sker”’ and 
‘“‘Springhaven.”’ And in literary merit he reckoned 


*“R. D. Blackmore”; The Fortnightly Review, May, 
1904. 
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pe first his early translation from Virgil, ‘“‘ The Farm and and the South Downs in the time of the Peninsular War, 
J Fruit of Old,” for he wrote : followed in 1875; ‘‘ Cripps the Carrier,’’ which has 


“or some scenes in Oxford, came in 1876; “ Erema, or 
My Father’s Sin,” in 1877; and “ Mary Anerley,” in 
1880. In ‘ Christowell’’ (1882), can be found some 
aspects of Blackmore himself as ‘‘ Captain Larks ’’— 
with his ‘‘ shaggy eyebrows, soft blue eves .. . his 
back was as straight as a soldier’s in drill; his legs 
were stout and steadfast,” as were the author’s. The 
early description of the long vinery might well be that 
of the one at the back of Gomer House. ‘“‘ The Remark- 


[hat translation of the ‘ Georgics ’ (from which I never 
got a penny, but paid myself for the venture) is the best 
thing I ever did. It is not perfect, I needn’t say that, 
but it is full of good work and lucky turns, and true love 
of the subject. . . . In none of my books have I satisfied 
myself.” 

Of course, Blackmore's later verbal strictures upon 
“Lorna Doone ’’ must not be taken too seriously. At 
the bottom of his heart he appreciated the book’s 
deserved success, and the money it brought him repaid 


= he 1 aries ; He had nie able History of Tommy Upmore”’ (1884) contains a 
7 aptitude for business, and the fruit generally involved Owen. “‘ Springhaven”’ (1887), a tale of the Great War 
: him in an annual loss of about £250, although at one time with Napoleon is-one of the author's best novels. and 
7 he had a stall at Covent Garden Market for its disposal. ee tee emprensel his life-long interest in Nelson 
7s Lorna Doone.”’ It is pre-eminent for its description coast of Seasex between Beachy Head and Sdeey Bill. 
: of the wild and beautiful scenery of Exmoor,* which The edition of 1888 contained a number of delightful 
: Blackmore even elaborated by the power of his per- illustrations by Alfred Parsons and Fred Barnard. 
ceptive imagination. Visitors to Exmoor have expressed In his preface Bieckmore commented on the absence of 
disappointment the which 'S material or stories relating to the threatened invasion 
pointed out to them as he | oone Valley,” for it is of England by Napoleon in the first years of the nine- 
te by no means commensurate with the great spaces and teenth century: he had overlooked “The Trumpet- 
oe romantic glooms of the outlaws’ retreat in the novel. Major,” by ‘Tien Berdy. which appeared in 1880 
Indeed, too strong a faith in the actual existence of the “A Eighteen 


the lawless Doones of the seventeenth century had 
better not be entertained, because the historians will 
shatter all romantic beliefs in these days—if they can. 
Over twenty years ago Mr. E. J. Rawle explored the 
legends of Exmoor, and proved that a first attempt to 
collect them was made in 1834, the chief source of 
information being a reputed witch, an old woman named 
Ursula Johnson. In 1857 there appeared an article in 
Fraser's Magazine relating the legend of the Doones 
seizing an infant and eating it, and the tale of Tom 
Faggus and his strawberry horse, About 1866 a crude 
short story was published in The Leisure Hour under 
the title of “‘ The Doones of Exmoor.’ This was read 
by Blackmore, who acknowledged that he “ obtained 
in it the clue for the weaving of his own romance and 
which caused him to study the details on the spot,”’ 
and, further, weave romance round Dunkery Beacon 
for alltime. There have been claimants to descent from 
the Doones of Oare and Badgworthy ; but Mr. Rawle 
declined to accept them and asserted that Doone was 
simply a corruption of Dane, and that memories of the 
ancient Danish marauders of the Bristol Channel shores 
were still handed down in the seventeenth century and 
adapted to local romance and local romantic scenery. 
Blackmore followed his great romance with another 
excellent novel, ““ The Maid of Sker’’ (1872), which 
combined memories of the two districts where he spent 
his boyhood, Newton, near Porthcawl, and Barnstaple, 
together with a vivid presentment of life in the Navy. 
The character of the child Bardie and her quaint 
sayings were suggested by Mrs. Blackmore’s little niece, 
Eva Pinto-Leite. ‘‘ Alice Lorraine,’’ a tale of Steyning 
* A charming little souvenir of the Blackmore Centenary has 
just been issued by. Sampson Low and Marston in the form 
of a booklet entitled ‘“‘ The Lorna Doone Country,”’ by Alfred 
Vowles, F.R.G.S., containing twelve beautiful illustrations in 
colour by C. E. Brittan. The views of Old Blundell’s School, 
Exmoor near Simonsbath, Dunkery Beacon, Badgworthy 
Water, Oare Church, Dulverton Bridge, and Porlock Bay are 


particularly good. Mr. Vowles’s illuminating notes abound with 
his appreciation for the beauties and romance of Exmoor. 


Hundred and Four.’ Blackmore received {£900 for 
“‘ Springhaven,”’ which he thought poor pay. He wrote : 
““T have laboured for three years at ‘ Springhaven,’ 
getting up my subject with great mental sweat ; and the 
English maximum for three years’ labour is to be £900.” 
“‘ Springhaven,’’ as I have indicated, is a fine historical 
novel which deserves resuscitation, and so, for other 
reasons, does ‘‘ Kit and Kitty "’ (1890), a tale of West 
Middlesex, for in this book Blackmore gives the most 
complete portrait of himself as ‘“ Uncle Corny,” the 
market gardener and peach-grower. This is the novel 
that reflects the author’s greatest interest in life, 
and though the scene is laid principally at Sunbury, all 
the country round Teddington—from Hanworth and 
Halliford to Twickenham and Turnham Green—comes 
into it. ‘ Perlycross’’ appeared in 1894, and the 
clergyman in it pictures Blackmore's father at Culm- 
stock, in Devon, where he held a curacy at one time 
and where Frederick Temple, the future Archbishop, 
was his pupil. “‘ Fringilla,’’ a book of verse, was pub- 
lished in 1895 ; and Blackmore's last novel, “ Dariel”’ 
(1897), described the alien land of the Caucasus. 
Blackmore was always attached to children and 
animals ; to women his manner was gentle and chival- 
rous, though his was a self-centred, somewhat autocratic 
nature. He was caustic and shrewd in humour. He 
was not a man of wide male friendships and he knew 
but few of his great literary contemporaries. Thomas 
Hardy, however, on one occasion, about 1875, visited 
him at Gomer House. Blackmore had some skill with 
the lathe, and he made several sets of chess, his favourite 
game. His mornings were always devoted to his garden 
and fruit trees, and when he wrote it was in the after- 
His favourite reading included the works of 
Virgil, Homer, Shakspere, Matthew Arnold and 
Thackeray. There is not much evidence in his own 
books to show he tookany profound interest in the mystic 
and occult: yet on one night in the winter of 1878 he 
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had a remarkable dream a few days after attending the 
funeral of a very dear relative. He dreamed he was 
again at this funeral, and he heard the mourners sing a 
curious dirge-likehymn. Contrary to the usualexperience 
with dreams, he clearly remembered the words of the 
hymn on awaking. There were four verses in this strain : 
“In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 

When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 

And pain has exhausted every limb 

The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


*“ When the last sigh is heaved and the last tear shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 
And the widow and child forsake the dead, 
The angel of the Lord shall lift his head.’’* 

Blackmore’s last years were saddened by loss and 
pain. The death of his wife in 1888 was a terrible blow. 
He wrote to Mr. Marston : 

“At present I am lost and wandering, having nothing 
to live for. . . . Iam cast into the wilderness at 62. . . all 
the spring of my mind seems gone.” 

He was threatened with paralysis, but his late wife's 
nieces took every care of him, and he recovered to spend 
some happy years in their society. In his final illness 
his terrible sufferings were patiently borne. R. D. 
Blackmore died at Gomer House on January 20th, 1900 
—the same day as Ruskin (who was six years his 
senior)—and was buried in the cemetery at Teddington. 
Later, a memorial window in Exeter Cathedral was 
unveiled by Mr. Eden Phillpotts. The tablet under- 
neath, in addition to names and dates, bore this 
appropriate quotation from “‘ Craddock Nowell ”’ : 

” He added Christian courtesy, and the humility of all 


thoughtful minds, to a certain grand and glorious gift of 
radiating humanity.” 


Before writing this article, a short time ago, I revisited 
Gomer House at Teddington. Many inevitable changes 
have taken place there; the eleven acres of fruit 
orchards have dwindled to three, and little suburban 
red villas now press and peep in on two sides where 


* See The Atheneum, July 3rd, 1909. 
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R. D. Blackmore, 
about the age of 73, 
in his garden at Twickenham. 
From an unpublished portrait in the possession of Miss Pinto-Leite. 


once was absolute seclusion. But once again it was 
spring in early May with the fruit trees snowing ex- 
quisite blossom—though he who planted and loved 
them has been gone from the scene for more than a 
quarter of a century. And I remembered a sentence 
from a letter written by Blackmore twenty-eight years 
agone to the actual day: ‘“‘ The prime of the pear- 
bloom is past, and the walks snowed over with petals ” 
—sad symbol of Life’s brief day of beauty and joy. 


THE HUMAN CRITIC.* 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


UCH of the criticism of to-day must be classified 

not under literature but under science or 
pseudo-science. It is often intelligent, sometimes 
acutely intelligent, but of imagination and gusto there 
is no more in it than in Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. It 
savours of the dissecting-room rather than of the 
dining-room or the bar-parlour. We read it not for 
enjoyment but for instruction, and (as in the case of 
scientific textbooks) the instruction is often valuable, 
but no one pretends that the process of acquiring it 
is enjoyable. It is a means to an end, and the sooner 
the end is achieved and the means dispensed with, the 
better we are pleased. At the opposite extreme from 
this is a type of criticism which is also familiar to-day. 
It consists entirely of enthusiasm or vituperation inter- 
spersed with paraphases of the work criticised. From 
it, unless the writer is an exceptional artist, we derive 
neither pleasure nor instruction, and in any case it 


* “‘The English Comic Characters.” 


By J. B. Priestley. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


has passed outside the limits of true criticism. But 
the other kind cannot be ignored, for it contains more 
than one of the essentials of good criticism. For all 
criticism must have in it something of the dissecting- 
room, since its function is to inquire and examine and, 
through the discoveries which result from such inquiry 
and examination, to increase our knowledge of the 
subject in question. 

In the performance of this task the critic runs the 
same risk as the medical student, for if the student 
ignores the fact that a dead body—and a pickled one 
at that—bears only a limited resemblance to a living 
man, he will find in after life that his patients tend 
to approximate to the former. So with the critic. 
If he isolates his subject, forgets that it springs from 
and is rooted in life and humanity and not a mathe- 
matical formula, his subject tends to wither into dust 
and ashes. 

The supreme quality of Mr. Priestley’s new book is 
that it seems to deal not with “ literature” but with 
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life. Like Monsieur Jourdain, who in middle age 
discovered to his surprise that he had all his life been 
speaking prose, we discover, when we have finished 
chuckling over this delightful book, that we have been 
all the while reading criticism and, what is more, deep 
and searching criticism. Mr. Priestley’s remarks at the 
end of the book on the comic character in general might 
almost be applied to his own art, for it shows the richly 
human basis of his outlook on literature. 


“There is,’’ he says, ‘‘ only one thing better than a 
story, and that is—a character. A character is half-a- 
hundred stories at once, the source of endless fables ; 
and it is something more, particularly if it is a comic 
character. The tragic figures can hardly be separated from 
their particular chronicles, for we envisage them in the 
awful light of their destiny and doom; but the great 
comic figures wander out of their books, which are only 
so many introductions to them, for they are nothing if not 
children of freedom, and so we find them and their starry 
folly at large in our minds. The books themselves we 
may have forgotten, their very names may have faded 
out of our memories, but these figures, long since our 
friends that we are ready to laugh and cry over, we do 
not forget. Their happy absurdities have added some- 
thing to the whole flavour of our existence: these great 
fools, dissolving us into laughter, have touched our minds 
with the mellow philosophy of their creators: leaving 
their company, the parlour door closed behind us, the 
tavern lights that illumined them now blurred in the 
wind and rain, we question the night which has swallowed 
our last peal of laughter, more curiously, and await, in a 
heightened mood of expectancy, the pageant and comedy 
of the approaching day. Only this humour of character 
can stir the depths. The humour of incident and situation 
does not proceed from character, however artfully it may 
be contrived ; it is atits best only an elaborate play, making 
a glitter and commotion of the surface of things. But 
the humour of character goes down and touches, surely 
but tenderly, the very roots of our common human nature.”’ 


In each of these eleven essays—four of them are 
devoted to Shakespearean characters and three to 
characters from Dickens—we find ourselves introduced 
not into a library or a laboratory, but into a company 
of living souls, for Mr. Priestley’s method is to vitalise 
his characters, get them on the move as they were in 
their native pages, and then, as it were, to catch them 
unawares. He is like those students of wild-fowl who 
discover their facts not in learned works on ornithology 
nor yet in natural history museums, but by disguising 


themselves as haystacks and trunks of trees, and watch- 
ing. But there is a slight difference in method. These 
folk achieve their ends by a perfection of unobtrusiveness, 
whereas Mr. Priestley is extremely obtrusive. He is 
at our elbow all the time and it is his remarks—witty, 
caustic, tender and profound—which illuminate the 
scene. He guides us from end to end of the room, till 
we have seen all round each of the persons to which 
he has introduced us. He has a comic felicity of phrase 
which is in itself criticism, for it suddenly lights up 
its object, as when he speaks of Silence (the “ country 
justice’ of “Henry IV,” Part II) “ lifting his faint 
voice like some roystering sparrow,” or Jane Austen’s 
Mr. Collins who “ can cry out for joy at the sight of a 
pheton passing the gate and know strange ecstasies at 
a dowager’s tea-table.”’ 

Not unnaturally Mr. Priestley is at his best when 
writing of Falstaff, for is not Falstaff the supreme comic 
figure in literature? Falstaff, he says: 


“has escaped from the machinery of our moral and social 
order, does not obey or even recognise its rules, but has 
long since passed into his own kingdom, there attended 
by a host of fiery, nimble, and delectable shapes, born of 
fancy and sack.”’ 


Women, Mr. Priestley observes, do not like Falstaff, 
and with good reason, for 


“they suspect in him, and suspect rightly, their arch- 
enemy who would, if he had his way, undermine all their 
good work. ... He is the wild-bird crying outside the 
domestic cage, the siren-song from the convivial circle, 
the tavern and the club. And just as women, however 
he may stir their laughter, cannot help disliking him, so 
men, unless they are completely ossified by rules and 
regulations, cannot help liking him, personifying as he 
does the supreme satisfaction of an impulse that cannot 
be denied without pain and loss.” 


Mr. Priestley writes with gusto. Reading his criti- 
cism, we feel that he brings to it a great knowledge and 
a great enjoyment of life and human nature. The 
characters of which he writes he knows as intimately 
as if they were living men. He has not merely read 
about them; he has absorbed them, taken them into 
his blood, and consequently they are alive for us also, 
more alive than they were before, for he has seen into 
them more deeply than most of us. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
(Born May 4th, 1825; died June 29th, 1895). 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.Sc., LL.D. 


OW is it possible, in a few hundred words, to 
describe the work of a man who was zoologist 

and comparative anatomist, anthropologist, paleonto- 
logist and geologist, a prince of controversy in a con- 
troversial age, sociologist, philosopher and _ essayist, 
scholar and practical teacher, achieving distinction in 
everything he touched, making large additions to the 
permanent body of knowledge in many subjects? 
Consider the mere bulk of his output. His “‘ Collected 
Scientific Memoirs,” edited by the pious care of Michael 
Foster and Ray Lankester, required four fat volumes 
and a Supplement. His “ Collected Essays’ occupy 
nine smaller, but substantial volumes. He was the 
author of careful textbooks on anatomy, physiology 


and physiography, and there is a mass of uncollected 
matter in the form of reviews, addresses and reports 
of Commissions. 

A recluse in a library, shut off from the world and 
finding all his materials in books, might have been 
proud of a smaller addition to printed literature. But 
most of Huxley’s writing required long hours of work 
in museums and laboratories. He had to use the 
scalpel and microscope, to compare bones, to clean 
fossils, to acquire and exercise many forms of delicate 
handicraft. He made his own drawings and super- 
intended their reproduction. He had to seek out and 
select material from many sources. His volume on 
“The Crayfish,” in the International Scientific Series, 
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to take an example, required the collection of cray- 
fishes from many parts of the world, prolonged dis- 
sections and the preparation of sheaves of laboratory 
sketches before he could put pen to paper. And as he 
was always careful to compare his own results with 
those of other investigators, it also required the hunting 
up of literature in many languages, scattered in many 
periodicals. But he was also a working professor, 
earning his livelihood by 
teaching students in 
lecture-room and labo- 
ratory, conducting examin- 
ations, setting and marking 
papers, and attending to 
the routine administrative 
duties of a department. 
In the thriftless fashion 
in which we treat scientific 
men in this country, as 
he grew in power and 
fame, he had more and 
more of his time occupied 
by gratuitous duties. He 
served on many Royal 
Commissions, on the 
Councils and as President 
of nearly every scientific 
society in London, and 
was an active member of 
the first London School 
Board. It is not easy to 
say how it was done; the 
problem might be set to 
some of the many school- 
masters whose weeks and 
vears are divided in 
almost equal proportions 
into work and play, but 
who claim sympathy for 
the nervous exhaustion 
produced by their 
profession ! 

Among so many success- 
ful activities there is room 
for individual preferences in estimating the permanent 
value of Huxley’s services to science and to humanity. 
Those that I shall select are his work as a comparative 
anatomist, his fight for Darwinism, his still greater 
fight for freedom of thought, and his theories of educa- 
tion. I admire his dexterous philosophical and meta- 
physical expositions without finding any great im- 
portance in them. His famous Romanes lecture in 
which he abstracted man from nature and opposed the 
ethical to the cosmic process, despite its eloquence, 
leaves me cold. 

Huxley wished to be an engineer but circumstances 
led him to medicine. Almost immediately after he took 
his medical qualification from Charing Cross Hospital, 
he got appointed to Haslar Hospital under Richardson, 
naturalist and arctic explorer. After a few months 
there, where his zoological leanings were encouraged 
by the sympathy and the collections of his chief, he 
was appoited-surgeon to H.M.S. Rattlesnake, equipped 
by the Admiralty to survey and chart the southern 


From the painting by the Hon. John Collier in the National Portrait Gallery. 


seas, especially in the region of the Great Barrier Reef 
off Australia. The voyage lasted nearly four years. 
The life was hard, the food often scanty (‘‘ cocoa and 
weevily biscuit for breakfast ’’), the accommodation 
limited, for as laboratory he had only a share of a table 
in the junior officers’ mess-room, and as books of refer- 
ence little more than a set of Buffon’s Natural History. 
His companion, Macgillivray, official naturalist of the 
expedition, was chiefly a 
collector, anxious for new 
species. Huxley was 
never able to take much 
interest in the collecting 
side of natural history. 
In later life, walking with 
Hooker in the Rhone 
Valley, where at every 
step grasshoppers leap 
into the air, displaying 
their variously coloured 
wings, he said, ‘‘ I would 
give anything to be as 
interested in them as you 
are.” What he cared for, 
he has told us, was the 
“architectural and engi- 
neering part of the busi- 
ness; the working out 
of the wonderful unity of 
plan in the thousands and 
thousands of diverse living 
constructions, and the 


modifications of similar 
apparatuses to serve 
different ends.’’ And so 


day after day, month 
after month, he dissected, 
studied and drew the 
fragile marine creatures 
he obtained from the 
tow-net or dredge, or from 
the surface of coral reefs. 
On the investigations he 
made on board ship or 
completed on his return to England, Huxley established 
his right to be regarded as one of the great names in 
the history of zoological science. 

Beginning with the jelly-fish or meduse, probably 
because they were the most abundant, and because 
their frail tissues required immediate examination, he 
neglected the details concerning genera and species, and 
sought first, a general view of the whole group, con- 
sidered as organised upon a given type, and next, its 
relations with other families. He was able to show 
that all the complex organisation of canals, tentacles 
and disk of these swimming or anchored “ flowers,’ was 
composed of two webs of cells enclosing a variously 
shaped cavity. Next he picked out from the other 
freshwater and marine “ zoophytes”’ and “ polyps ”’ 
those with essentially the same structures. Finally he 
compared the two webs, or “ foundation-membranes ”’ 
as he called them, of this large assemblage, with two 
of the three layers of cells found in the embryo of all 
the higher groups. 


Professor Huxley. 
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Before these fruitful researches, the Animal Kingdom 
had been regarded as divided into the two main groups 
of Vertebrates and Invertebrates, the latter a hetero- 
geneous assemblage divided on no scientific principle. 
Huxley picked out from the Invertebrates the grade 
now known as Coelentera, and showed that it was 
intermediate between the single-celled or protozoan 
animals on the one hand and the coelomate animals on 
the other, the last or higher group containing all the 
creatures with three foundation members from star- 
fish to man. He showed, further, that these three 
grades were attained successively in the individual 
development of the higher animals, thus not only 
demonstrating the existence of a unity of structure in 
the Animal Kingdom, but paving the way for the great 
conception that individual or ontogenetic development 
repeats in some measure the phylogenetic development 
—the ancestral history. It is enough to say that his 
subsequent work on comparative anatomy dealt with 
a succession of groups in the same broad and luminous 
spirit, and has left a permanent mark on scientific 
interpretation of the living world. 

Its immediate importance was that it raised young 
Huxley to an acknowledged position in London science. 
Accordingly, when Darwin was ready to give his “ Origin 
of Species ’’ to the public, he resolved to accept the 
judgment of three men, Hooker the botanist, Lyell the 
geologist, and Huxley. It is written in history how 
Huxley, immediately convinced, made himself the 
public champion of Darwin. His knowledge, power of 
controversy and enthusiastic advocacy soon dispelled 
all reasoned opposition—even the open hostility of 
Wilberforce and the secret malice of Owen. But 
the scientific success of the Darwinian theory opened the 
floodgates of dogmatic opposition. I once was at the 
pains to hunt up some of the literature of abuse that 
poured in torrents from parson and politician, and even 
from men of usually balanced mind. The present 
agitation against the teaching of evolution in the 
United States, led by Mr. Bryan, is only a pale reflection 
of what happened in this country. 


Huxley saw that there was more at stake than the 
acceptance or rejection of a scientific theory. Freedom 
of speech and freedom of thought were affected in a 
drastic fashion. The right was claimed by dogmatists 
to denounce scientific views of which they had not the 
knowledge to judge, because of supposed consequences 
from the holding of these views, or because of their 
real or apparent opposition to dogmatic theology and 
Holy Writ. He entered the larger field and defeated 
the opponents not only in their ventures into science, 
but on their own ground of theology and philosophy. 
Never was there a keener, even a more bitter fighter, 
and seldom has there been one more successful. He 
invented the word “ agnostic,” jeered at the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament, denounced bibliolatry 
in every form, and was a determined opponent of 
dogmatic Christianity. With an amusing display of the 
confusion of thought apparently characteristic of parsons, 
there have been a number of letters to the Press in the 
last few weeks, almost claiming Huxley as a Christian 
because he admired the poetry and literature of the 
Bible, and held its code of morality in high esteem. 

Huxley’s advice on education unfortunately is still 
far from complete acceptance. He believed that every 
child was entitled to be taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic up to a certain moderate standard, the use 
of his hands in some form of handicraft, and an elemen- 
tary knowledge of scientific facts. Beyond some such 
simple curriculum, it was unnecessary, perhaps even 
detrimental, for the vast majority to go. On the other 
hand, he knew that from time to time there might 
appear in any rank of life, individuals of high possi- 
bilities which, properly developed, might be of untold 
value to the nation. It was advantageous, therefore, 
to carry elementary education a little beyond the 
minimum, not for the sake of the majority, but to secure 
that all those of unusual merit shall be stimulated to 
show their capacity. He believed further that once 
the silver and golden fishes had been caught in the net, 
no money and no pains should be spared to give them 
the fullest opportunity for further development. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MORTON LUCE. 


ORTON LUCE, poet, scholar and friend of the 
finest minds among his contemporaries, is known 

and loved by the discerning, but his retiring tempera- 
ment and his almost hermit life have kept him from 
being as well known as he ought to be to the general 
public. Remote from London, between the blue sea 
and the purple hills, he dwells “‘ where there are few to 
praise,’’ but where, surely, all who meet him must be 
aware of the dignity and beauty of a personality which 
could so well have sustained an equal friendship with 
Wordsworth, and which would certainly have given 
that poet help in some of those metrical lapses to which 
even great men are prone. For one of Morton Luce’s 
gifts is his delicate perfection of form, and it is this 
which makes his ‘‘ Thysia’’ one of the most exquisite 
English sonnet-sequences. To express great and de- 
vastating emotions through the severe medium of the 
sonnet would be almost impossible to a modern mind, 


which loves to wander in lush, untrammelled ways. But 
it is typical of the best minds of the Victorian age. This 
is, I think, because the Victorians believed in reserve, 
control, abnegation, and rather mistrusted lavishness and 
freedom. In fact, if you could have set before a literary 
Victorian in his youth some of the free verse that 
is produced to-day I think it would almost have killed 
him. Of course perfection of form has its drawbacks, 
it does sometimes result in the loss of spontaneity and 
accuracy of idea. There were Victorians who would, 
if the rhyme so required, substitute “ like ” for ‘‘ love,” 
and if their poem about, let us say, a tacamac poplar, 
proved difficult, would light-heartedly substitute the 
vague, unsatisfactory “‘ tree,’’ or would in desperation 
call it a Lombardy poplar, or even “ aspen.’”” Mr. Luce 
never does these things because his emotional power 
and his love of nature are great enough to stand the 
test of metrical perfection. In his nature poetry, with 
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which alone I wish to deal now, he has both accuracy 
and spontaneity, gifts much rarer in his youth than 
they are now. It is these, combined with beauty of 
manner, that lead one to compare his work with things 
like “‘ The Lady of Shalott ” and “‘ The Scholar Gipsy,” 
which, to my mind, are fitter companions for his poems 
than anything of Crabbe’s, though it is easily seen why 
he has been compared with one who, while being his 
inferior as a poet, is his equal’in the close observation 
and vivid visualisation of 
nature. But whereas Crabbe 
is always pedestrian, Morton 
Luce is very seldom so, and 
at his best he can express the 
simplest, homeliest things with 
genius. He can create, from 
what to some minds would be 
a commonplace stroll over a 
dull bit of marshy land, so 
keen a loveliness that it cuts 
one to the heart : 


“Of creatures rare, elfin, 


mysterious, 
Of aromatic sheen and 
scented gloom... 


And all sweet peril of dim 
ways untrod.”’ 


What a marvellous line - 
that last is, and how we 
should all quote and requote 
and go crazy over it if 
Tennyson had written it! 
And what fools we are, to 
let fair souls live unheeded 
among us just because their 
names do not happen to 
have been said or shouted a 
sufficient number of times 
for us to dare to commit 
ourselves. Who strewed flowers for Mangan or Beddoes 
or Richard Middleton ? Yet did the belauded Browning 
often write anything that could even remotely compare 
with “‘ Dream Pedlary,” or ‘“‘ The Nameless One,” or 
Middleton’s tender lullaby, ‘“ You'll be my Baby 
now ” ? 

Here is another magical couplet, from Mr. Luce’s 
poem called A Rookery ”’ : 


‘“* And elfin shadows flitted round the boles, 
And white beams crept along enchanted ground.” 


Here also he speaks of “‘ The secret blossoms of the 
hazel,’’ which has that inexplicable quality of the 
phrases of genius. Why “secret’’? One does not 
know. They are under the leaves, but so are those of 
many trees. But one has come near to the hazel through 
its new mystery. And in another poem he says : 


“The lane ascends 
Through balmy hummings.” 


Immediately we know the lane—deep, warm, over- 
grown with flowers—pale and very sweet—-strown with 
the white wild cherry, blessed by the speedwell, so 
remotely fair. If he had not chosen to tell us of these 
things we should have had them by virtue of that 
one line, and I wonder if anyone has expressed the 


golden-dripping wonder of the lime better than in 
this same poem : 


. a lime, 
That hangs its boughs with budded murmurings.” 


Of all the lovely things in “‘ New Idyllia,”’ the following 
is, I think, my favourite : 


‘“ Harbours where lilies anchor, pools which spread 
Their dark metallic silver under boughs 

That hide the sullen pike. 
Then to the beds 

Of the rose-purple willow-herb 
that floods 

Out from the brink its own 
far-billowing tide 

Wondrously fair; and next by 
oozy groves 

Of flag and osier, where from 
some green spray 

Nigh to his mate (coy glancing 
from the deep 

Seclusion of her blossom- 
broidered nest 

That hangs ‘twixt sky and 
wave) the reed warbler 

Trills a quaint melody.”’ 


And another from the same 
poem well bears out the 
author’s own statement, in 
an essay on the nature- 
painting of Shakespeare, that 
so simple a thing as a list of 
flowers may be very fine 
poetry : 


| ‘‘ Loosestrife and meadowsweet 
and marigold 
And iris bright; and on 
their hedgerow banks 
(Gay with the wealthiest 
garland of the year) 
The deep blue Summer bell- 
flower, vanquishing 
All primal beauty of the hyacinth, 
And foxgloves danced about by fan-winged flies, 
Azure of cranesbill, and the ruddy gem 
Of woodbine, and the purple-jewelled bud 
Of scabious, lovelier than the open flower. 
Their acres of live gold; their leagues of rose ; 
Roods of moon daisies over which the dusk 
Draws not her veil.” 


And it is not only in painting sheer beauty, such 
things as “ The mellow haw, faint elder, dewberry,” 
that Morton Luce excels. He is equally happy in 
depicting the macabre, and this is probably one reason 
why he has been compared to Crabbe. Is not the 
essence of desolation in : 


Mr. Merten Luce. 


‘“ 4 wild waste sea beating on wasted land ”’ ? 
And of autumn in: 
“The last pale apple to the ground was hurled...” ? 
And here also: 
‘‘ Bare was the glebe, the rick cloth furled ; 
The swallow mustered for his flight ; 


Then cold mist filled the silent world, 
And she was hidden from my sight.” 
And again : 
‘““Ah me, the year is growing old, 
And sick withal, and numb with grief ; 
Drear is the stubble; from the wold 
No song of bird; the weary leaf 
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= Falls through the stagnant air, and dies ; 
The dormouse finds his living tomb ; 

~ Only where one last sunbeam lies 

The drone dreams in the ivy bloom.” 


The most concentrated poem of natural desolation is 
the one called ‘‘ A Windmill.”” Why do so many people 
dislike windmills ? Morton Luce, Beatrice Kean Sey- 
mour, Martin Armstrong have all three painted windmills 
in the most grievous colours. One could understand it 
if it were a water mill; but a high, sunny, breezy 
windmill! Why should that give such a gloomy im- 


ofS , pression? As for the Dutch windmills, with their 
“3 bright colours, their business, their numbers, they give 
a an impression of almost hysterical cheerfulness. But 
*t Mr. Luce’s windmill is not like that. And in spite of 


my partiality for mills of all kinds, his power of creating 
atmosphere is so fine that when I read that poem it 
always brings to me a sense of horror. 

It is difficult in so short an essay to give an idea 
of the good things in the books of this most quotable 
of poets. One longs to put things in wholesale. But 
if any reader wants a charming companion on a summer 
holiday, let him take ‘‘ New Idyllia,’”’ or “‘ Threnodies,” 
or “‘ Idyllia,’’ and he will find that the green haunts he 
visits will become infinitely more beautiful because of 
them, for they will have helped him to garner not only 
the colour and scent, but the very soul, the ‘‘ beauty 
beyond beauty ”’ of : 

“The last sweet bluebell and the first sweet rose.” 


Mary Wess (Mrs. H. B. L. WEBB). 


THE BOOKMAN 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


IIl.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOooOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE OF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best letter to a friend in not more than 150 lines, 
on ‘‘ The most enjoyable holiday I ever spent.” 


IV.—A Prize oF A Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 

- at head of review. 


an V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
es for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAn Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
: suggestion submitted. 


e RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 
I.—TuHE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
es and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to J. 
= Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, W.14, and 
: 3 Liam P. Clancy, 3, Park Place, Islandbridge, 
re ; Dublin, for the following : 
THE THIRD SON. 


Oh, the First Son hath made his choice—the Court where he 
shall reign, 


7 Mid music of flute and dulcimer and dancing-girls amain, 
‘ “% And the Second Son will stand with him to wait on his 
behest, 
s F But the Third Son hath taken the road and he hath chosen 
best. 
; ‘ For the First Son and the Second Son in gold and silver 
dight 
rts a Shall weary at last of the majesty they have chosen as 
their right ; 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


But the Third Son hath ta’en his pack and wandered over 
the hill, 

For him there are kingdoms yet to seek and dreams that 
cheat him still. 


He shall be one with the grey roads stealing into the West, 

His shall be every golden star aflame on the night’s grey 
breast, 

The wind shall guide him in silver shoes down paths no mar 
hath known, 

And the Road shall fill his pedlar’s pack with treasures of 
her own. 


With dust o’ stars and blackbird’s song and the tales the 
strange winds tell, 

And Night shall show him the secret ways where Romance 
and Beauty dwell, 

Till he come at last to the King’s Court where life limps 
grey and old, 

With the sweet world shackled about his feet with chains 
of faery gold. 

J. KitmMeny KEITH. 


BALLINA FAIR. 


How should she know, 

Or what should she care, 

That she netted my heart 

In the gold of her hair ? 

That the tune of her feet, 

As she tripped thro’ the street, 
Played the plague with my peace 
At Ballina Fair ? 


*Tis queer how the glint 

Of her tresses, gold-brown, 
My cares could dispel, 

And my sorrows could drown ; 
And the glance of her eye, 

As she danced her way by, 
Was the mischief an’ all 

In Ballina Town ! 


I’ll be buying a bright bow— 
I'll be dressing with care— 
I'll be setting my hat 

At that head of gold hair : 
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And maybe— who 
knows ?— 

Before Winter's 
snows 

There'll be wedding 
bells ringing 

At Ballina Fair ! 


Liam P. CLANcy. 


We also select 
for printing : 


BUILDING. 


Build me a house, 
my love—one 
that we two may 
own— 

A little, cosy, low-roofed house—and let it stand alone, 

I care not for its furnishings, how simple they may be— 

But build it high upon a cliff that looks far out to sea 


Photo by Elliott 
Pax Mr. J. A. Spender, 


whose new book, “ The Public Life” (Cassells’, 
is reviewed in this Number. 


And there a garden make, my love, and plant an orchard too, 

That so the laughing apple bloom in springtime we may 
view, 

And I shall wear no other jewels if on a summer morn 


You bring me damask roses that have opened with the 
dawn. 


To us the mighty ships, my love, tales of strange lands shall 
bring, 


And of the distant purple hile the western winds shall 
sing— 

That when the pleasures of the towns enticingly do call, 

We who have builded us a house will heed them not at all, 


(Olive Florence Crowe, 31, Grosvenor Road, Hanwell, 
W.7.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Alice E. Gillington (Parkstone), Pauline Slender 
(London, W.), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Helene 
Mullins (New York), I. M. Maunder (London, S.W.), 
Freda Baxter (Blackheath), S. G. Cooke (Oxford), 
Helen Derezinska (Alsace), Merrick Wells (Buffalo, 
N.Y.), Molly Young (Whitby), Dora A. Pattinson 
(Middlesbrough), Irene Wintle (Newport), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), B. Salmon (South 
Croydon), Sanni Metelerkamp (Cape 
Town), L. M. Priest (Norwich), M. L. 
Burgess (Eastbourne), I. Kiernander 
(East Worthing), Margery C. Nudd 
(Yiewsley), Maxa Gordon (Birming- 
ham), Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), 
Honor Drury (Streatham), Ada F. 
Strike (Worthing), Mairi Mowat 
(Edinburgh), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), 
L. A. B. Cooke (Longfield), L. Magruder 
Passano (Cambridge, Mass.), Helen 
Campbell (Bayswater), Marion E. Stark 
(Chicago), Patricia O’Shane (London, 
W.), Edith Limb (Lincoln), Maud 
Slessor (Rottingdean), M. C. Smyth 
(Bournemouth), Ella M. Gerrish 
(Boston, Mass.), Teresa B. Noble (Long 
Melford), A. M. Sykes (Pangbourne), 
€. Button (Upper Norwood), A. T. 
Oldham (Bolton), Winifred Barrows 
(Great Malvern), Laetitia Withall 
(Hampstead), J. P. Haslam (Rugby), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), W. N. 
Green (Luton), Irene Petch (Kirby Moor- 
side), K. Darneley Hobson (Beverley), 
Percy Wall (Abergavenny), H. F. 
Smart (London, S.E.), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Margaret M. Scott 
(Highgate), Mary Wakefield (South 
Croydon), 


From the painting by Hamish Paterson, 
Photo by Drummond Young, Edinburgh. 


II.—Tue Prize or Harr A Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to M. S. Shaw, 57, Apsley 
Road, Clifton, Bristol, for the following : 


LITTERED SPACES. By H. V. MaArrot. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
‘* Where my caravan has rested.” 
Song by TESCHEMACHER. 


We also select for printing : 


THE LURE OF AMATEUR COLLECTING. 
By G. B. Dexter. (Hutchinson.) 


‘* They turn up the dishes—they turn up the plates— 
“ They turn up the rugs—they examine the mugs—”’. 


BaruaM, Jackdaw of Rheims. 


(William Pool, Rogerthorpe, near Pontefract.) 


JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Constance SMITH. 
(Melrose.) 
‘‘T’'m not a single man.” 
Tuomas Hoop. 
(Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Redcot,’”’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


THE MARRIAGE HANDICAP. By Rusy M. AyREs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““ How can he marry without any wife ?”’ 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(F. M. Eyles, Stoke, Andover.) 


A SATURDAY LIFE. By Rapctyrre HALL. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
‘* He took his tub.” 
W. S. GitBEert, The Princess Ida. 


(Kitty Gallagher, Fairlight, 1, Stow Park Crescent, 
Newport, Mon.) 


EVERY MAN’S DESIRE. By S. U. ELtIs. 
(Duckworth.) 


“Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 


Hoop, Her Moral. 
(M. E. Wood, 4. St. Swithun Street, Winchester.) 


Miss Hilda Vaughan, 


whose new novel, “The Battle to the Weak ” (Heinemann), is reviewed in this Number. 
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III. —THE 
Prize for 
the best 
brief quot- 
ation from 
English 
literature 
in praise 
of London 
is divided 
and Two 
N E w 
Books 
awarded 
to Charles 
Webb, 33, 
Gay wood 
Road, 

King’s 

Mr. Sidney Lynn, and 

Hastings Webb, Two to 


whose new novel, “ The Painted Honeyinoon,” has just been Kat hl een 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low. O uinn, 
17, Mere 


Lane, Rochdale, Lancs, both of whom sent the following : 


“I have passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and as intense local attachments as any 
of you mountaineers can have done with dead nature. 
The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the 
innumerable trades, tradesmen and customers, coaches, 
wagons, and playhouses; all the bustle and wickedness 
round about Covent Garden; the watchmen, drunken 
scenes, rattles ;—life awake, if you awake, at all hours of 
the night ; the impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street ; 
the crows, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon 
houses and pavements, the print-shops, the old bookstalls, 
parsons cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soup 
from kitchens, the pantomimes—London itself a panto- 
mime and a masquerade—all these things work themselves 
into my mind, and feed me without a power of satiating 
me. The wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks 
about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life.’’— 
CHARLES LamB to Wordsworth, January 30th, 1801. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
sent by Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (Leyton), B. E. J. 
Monro (Edinburgh), H. M. Riley (Leicester), Reginald 
Spink (Heworth), M. G. Farrow (Carlisle), Olive C. 
Broadway (Tottenham), Mrs. J. B. Young (East Croy- 
don), C. R. Cheney (Banbury), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), James A. Richards (Tenby), Robert Darling 
(Edinburgh), C. Coxham (New Malden), Miss Coubrough 
(Troon), Winifred D. Beal (Poole), Mrs. K. Pickering 
(London, S.W.), M. Towell (Birmingham), Teresa B. 
Noble (Long Melford), Hilda Finnemore (Northwood), 
Isobel Simpson (Dundee), Muriel Kent (Torquay). 


IV.—TuHeE PrizE OF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to Kathleen 
Secker, 89c, King Henry’s Road, N.W.3, for 
the following : 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By Bertram Newman. (Bell.) 


We catch our first glimpse of the future Cardinal playing 
with Disraeli in Bloomsbury Gardens. From childhood 
Newman exhibited the sensitiveness and reserve which 
characterised him throughout life ; intensely introspective, 
he was overwhelmingly preoccupied with his own soul and 
its ultimate destiny. His Oxford circle, the development 
of Tractarianism, his gradual estrangement from the Church 
of England, and his foreordained conversion to Catholicism 
are all vividly presented. The antithesis between New- 
man’s purely spiritual and intellectual genius and Manning’s 
administrative and social talents is subtly indicated. A 
penetrating study of one of the most powerful religious 
forces of any age. 


We also select for printing : 


THE LETTERS OF JEAN ARMITER. 
By Una L. SrrBerrap. (Hutchinson.) 

A novel, in letters, is a touch-stone. Well done, a 
model: ill done, a warning. This is a model. Jean 
Armiter, spinster, thirty-six, with £200 yearly, and dowdy 
clothes, has two correspondents, her younger married 
sister, and a man friend, abroad. She has few thrills to 
write of ; a burst pipe—she mended it with a belladonna 
plaster—scenery, brick kilns, sinks, relatives, servants. 
Read it on your next journey; model your descriptive 
letter home on Jean’s account of her Euston-Borrowdale 
adventures. Later, read it aloud to the family, or to the 
Sewing Guild. It will be appreciated. 


(Lady Adams, Ashley, Mount Eden, Auckland, N.Z.) 


THE OLD FLAME. By A. P. HERBERT. (Methuen.) 


“The Old Flame” is a minor masterpiece of light 
comedy. Its humour is the fresh joyous humour of “ As 
You Like It.”” Being by A. P.H., it stands or falls by 
its dialogue, which is always tender and witty, frequently 
sentimental, never vulgar. It needed a delicate touch and 
a rare sincerity to make a heroine of the most obvious 
type into so refreshing a person as Phyllis Fair. Mr. 
Moon, who tells the story, is equally engaging. The plot, 
though slight, is neat. The book has the unity and 
symmetry of a work of art. 


(L. S. Harris, Alleybank, Bridge-of-Earn, Perthshire.) 


CHRIS GASCOYNE. By A.C. Benson. (John Murray.) 

““A mere visionary!’’ ‘‘ Impossible fellow!’ These 
and similar comments will undoubtedly be made on the 
hero of this novel, and such comments will, as certainly, 
denote uneasiness in the minds of those who make them! 
The world of to-day is in need of such visionaries to help 
men to attain to a better sense of values, and to clarify 
their spiritual vision so that they may see aright. Without 
them the nation would perish. They see farther than 
other men, and judge the things of time from the stand- 
point of Eternity. It is we others who are “ impossible.’’ 

(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

PRECIOUS BANE. By Mary Wess. (Jonathan Cape.) 

This is a book to read with a pencil by one’s side ; the 
poetry of expression portrayed in many of the collo- 
quialisms of the rustic Shropshire narrator is exquisite ; 
one could glean a sheaf well worth garnering ; and the 
quaint West Country customs are a delight. The tale is 
one of beauty and of great tragedy; of cruelty, and of 
much loving-kindness. Love of ‘‘ the precious bane” 
brings upon Gideon Sarn and, through him, upon those he 
loved, the chain of tragic events which makes the climax 
of the story. But Prue—poor “ hare-shotten’’ Prue— 
finally comes into her kingdom. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 130, Unthank Road, Norwich.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by L. Mugford (Blackheath), F. Ismay (Lewisham), 
E. Clark (Chester), Mary Muir (Westminster), Evelyn D. 
Bangay (Chesham), Mrs. Phyllis Witham (Nottingham), 
Mrs. Irene Hughes (South Farnborough), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), D. Munro (London, W.), Mrs. Emily E. 
Moore (Letchworth), Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), 
I. M. S. Cooper (London, N.W.), Katharine B. Greene 
(Sask., Canada), John L. Pearmain (Hampstead), 
E. Goldsmith (London, N.W.), Kathleen Lee (Forest 
Gate), R. E. Anderson (Bayswater), A. H. M. Peacock 
(King’s Lynn), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), 
L. M. Barber (South Norwood), Jessie Jackson (Wan- 
stead), L. Calderon (Manchester), Robert H. Muir 
(Glasgow), Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), A. E. 
Gowers (Haverhill), Muriel Kent (Torquay), H. Oldfield 
Box (Eastbourne). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Marcelle Whitaker, 
Sunny Bank, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


‘** The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford,” selected, 
with an introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson (John 
Lane), has had such a 


“talked to me about Mr. Wordsworth’s genius till 
I began to be a little ashamed of not admiring him 
myself.” In another letter, talking of Wordsworth’s 
“absurdities,” she quotes from a correspondent 
who has been visiting him, that *‘ the Wordsworths 
never dine you know; they hate such doings ; 
when they are hungry they go to the cupboard and 
eat.’ Mr. Wordsworth, she says, “ will live for a 
month on cold beef, and 


favourable reception that it 
is to be followed by ‘‘ The 
Letters of Hannah More,” 
under the same editorship. 
In his biographical 
introduction Mr. Brimley 
Johnson gives admirable 
character studies of Miss 
Mitford, and the incorrigible 
father she loyally loved and 
admired, who is acutely 
described by James 
Payn, in his “ Literary: 
Recollections,” as “ like a 
Mr. Turveydrop, but he 
had really been a most 
accomplished and agreeable 
person, though with nothing 
sublime about him 
except his selfishness.” 
He dissipated all his 
daughter’s money, yet she 
never writes of him but 


the next on cold bacon.” 
But later on, she has been 
sitting next to Wordsworth 
at dinner, and writes with 
a most natural and charm- 
ing inconsistency that she 
had ‘“‘ the pleasure of find- 
ing my old idolatry of the 
poet turned into a warm 
affection for the _ kind, 
simple, gracious man.” She 
recognises Hood as *‘ a great 
serious poet,” but is a little 
astray in declaring that 
Barry Cornwall’s songs 
““come next to Burns’s.”’ 
And although, alas! she 
knows “no book so much 
overrated” as “Tom 
Jones,” and also thought 
Browning “ overrated,” she 
: was of the true faith 
«when it came to Charles 


with a b oun d ] ess and From a painting by W. Strang. 


maternal solicitude and 
affection. 

Miss Mitford numbered many famous persons 
among her friends ; she was an avid reader, keenly 
interested in her contemporaries, and scatters 
through her letters the most outspoken criticisms 
of men, women and books. She went to hear 
Coleridge lecture and praises the intellectual power 
of his discourse, in spite of the fact that he was very 
desultory, and “‘ his pronunciation is an odd mixture 
of all that is bad in the two worst dialects of England, 
the Somersetshire and the Westmoreland, with an 
addition, which I believe to be exclusively his own, 
namely giving the a long, as in ‘ wave’ and ‘ bane,’ 
a sound exactly resembling that which children 
make in imitating the bleating of a sheep, * ba-a-a.’ ”’ 
She discusses the mystery of the Waverley Novels, 
and believes that Scott had ‘some share” in 
‘** Waverley.” There was a time when Wordsworth 
did not appeal to her, and she writes that she is 
‘“‘ trying to admire Wordsworth’s poetry,” that “a 
Reading gentleman of the name of Talfourd”’ has 


who died 14th May, in his 69th year. His latest novel, “Queen of 
the Dawn,” was published recently by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Sir H. Rider Haggard, Lamb, and gloried in the 


“ Pickwick Papers.” I 
not only agree with Mr. 
Brimley Johnson that these Letters are more racy 
than “Our Village,” but think they are more 
generally interesting and more durable, and may 
outlast the book that made Miss Mitford famous. 


‘* The Great Pandolfo,” a new novel by Mr. W. J. 
Locke, will be published early in the autumn by 
Messrs. John Lane. 


Mr. A. A. Milne, whose ‘“‘ When We Were Very 
Young’ (Methuen) has had the largest sale, here 
and in America, of any of his books, has finished a 
new book of stories, ““A Gallery of Children,” 
which will be published on both sides of the Atlantic 
thisautumn. It will be illustrated by Miss Willebeke 
le Mair, who is famous in the United States for her 
exquisite “drawings of children, and from what I 
have seen of her work I predict that before long she 
will be equally famous in England. I dislike 
labels, but it gives an idea of her style to describe 
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her as an American Kate Greenaway. A new and 
newly illustrated edition of Mr. Milne’s charming 
story, ‘‘ Once On a Time” (first published during 
the war) is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Miss Amy Lowell, the distinguished American 
poet and critic, who died last month, had not begun 
to be heard of even as a 
contributor to the maga- | 
zines until fifteen years | 
ago. Her first book, “A 
Dome of Many-coloured 
Glass,”’ a collection of not 
very promising verse, 
made its appearance in 
1912. Her best poems are 
in«‘‘ Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed,” published 
here by Messrs. Macmillan 
in 1914. The latest and 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant of her books was the 
biography of Keats, pub- 
lished this year by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape and 
reviewed in the April 
BOOKMAN. 


Dragon’s Teeth,” by 
Arthur Hood (Cassells), is 
one of the most. stir- 
ring, vividly picturesque 


romances of the French © f j 


Revolution that I have 
read—and I have read a 
good many. It is said to 
be based on the papers of 
a French family of the 
period, and as it has all the freshness but none of 
the immaturity of a first novel I suspected its author 
was another known novelist who had taken a fancy 
to publishing under a pseudonym; but in this, I 
find, I was imagining a vain thing. Mr. Arthur 
Hood is one of our many younger writers who 
had to abandon his literary career to go on 
service in the war. Before the war he had contri- 
buted a goodly number of short stories to various 
periodicals, wrote for Mr. Robert Orage in the 
New Age, and reviewed at large. He has written 
plays for amateurs which have been successfully 
performed all over the country, but ‘* Dragon’s 
Teeth” is his first novel. He is now engaged on a 
second, a Cromwellian romance, and hopes to have 
it ready for the autumn. 


A book on “ Henry VIII and his Wives,” by 
Walter Jerrold, is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. It will be illustrated by Miss Kitty 
Shannon. 


Mr. Arthur Hayden, whose ‘‘ Spode and His 
Successors’ (Cassells) was reviewed in last month’s 
BookMAN, has contributed much on art subjects 
to English and American magazines, and is the 
author of volumes in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘“ Chats 
Series for Collectors’’ on English China, English 
Earthenware, Old Furniture, Old Clocks, Old 
Prints, Old Silver and kindred subjects. In ‘‘ Spode 
and His Successors’”’ he 
has broken new ground in 
relation to Staffordshire 
ceramics. His “ Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain ”’ 
was the first book on this 
subject to be translated 
into German, and _ the 
Knight’s Cross of the 
Danish Order of the 
Dannebrog was conferred 
on Mr. Hayden for the 
service to Danish art 
that he rendered in this 
volume. 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz is 
engaged on a critical and 
biographical study of the 
Sitwell family for pub- 
lication in the autumn 
by Mr. Grant Richards. 
Mr. Mégroz holds that 
in their verse and prose 
Miss Edith Sitwell and 
her brothers, Osbert and 
Sacheverell, are less con- 
temptuous of tradition 
than is usually supposed. 
The biographical side 
of the book will deal with 
the parts that have been played by the Sacheverells 
and the Sitwells in English history. Sir George 
Reresby Sitwell, the father of the poets, is him- 
self an author, and in ‘‘ The Barons of Pulford” 
gave an account of his eleventh and twelfth 
century ancestors, based partly upon the Memoirs 
of Sir John Reresby which, through the ninety 
years following their publication in 1734, had, 
I am told, a popular interest which was eclipsed 
by the discovery of the Diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn. 


Mr. Martin Armstrong, 
whose new novel, ‘‘ The Gcat and Co:npasses” (Jonathan Cape), was 
reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


Next to the difficulty nowadays of getting a house 
is the difficulty of furnishing it adequately and 
tastefully, and to all who are faced with this second 
problem I would strongly recommend Mr. Edward 
W. Gregory’s ‘‘ The Art and Craft of Home-making ” 
(15s.), which has just been reissued in a revised and 
enlarged edition by Messrs. Thomas Murby & Co. 
From the choosing of a house, to the choice 
of wall-papers, furniture, decorations, pictures, 
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curtains, carpets for the various rooms and the 
practical equipment of the kitchen and every 
other part of the premises, the householder is 
offered expert advice adaptable to all classes of 
persons who prefer comfort and beauty in the 
home to inartistic ostentation. Sensible hints and 
recipes are given in an appendix, and the book is 
excellently illustrated with numerous line drawings 
and photographs and nine 


associations with Cambridge, and to Sir Edmund 
Gosse we are indebted for his recollections of ‘* The 
Earliest Charles Lamb Dinner.”’ This was arranged 
by Swinburne, who ‘*‘ undertook to organise what 
he called * our Passover feast in honour of a Lamb 
quite other than Paschal.’*’ He took the dinner 
very seriously and (for he was then staying with his 
parents near Henley-on-Thames) came to town on 
Monday, February 8th, 


admirable designs in 
colour. 


The portrait of R. D. | 
Blackmore on our cover 
and on page I43 is repro- 
duced by kind permission 
of Messrs. Sampson Low & 


Co. 


Two ably written, inte- | 
resting books, to which I 
had intended to devote 
special attention are Mr. 
Aaron Watson’s ‘ A News- 
paper Man’s Memories ”’ 
(18s.; Hutchinson) and 
Mr. Charles Pendrill’s 
“ London Life in the Four- 
teenth Century ”’ (ros. 6d. ; 
Allen & Unwin). I hope to 
deal with them adequately 
next month, and, mean- 
while, advise you to 
read these two books— 
two of the best in their 
kinds that have recently 
come to my hands. 


whose new novel, “Here are Dragons” (Leonard Parsons), was 
reviewed in last month's Book:an. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


A few weeks ago, on 
the initiative of Mr. F. A. 
Downing, a large and distinguished company met 
at dinner in the Middle Temple Hall to commemorate 
the centenary of Charles Lamb's retirement from 
the India House; and about the same date the 
Cambridge Press published ** Cambridge and Charles 
Lamb,” edited by George Wherry (5s. net), in 
which an account is given of the Charles Lamb 
dinners that were held annually in Cambridge 
there were six in all—until the war put an end to 
them in 1914. They were mainly founded and 
organised by the late Charles Sayle, and this book 
is compiled in his memory. It includes a personal 
sketch of Charles Sayle and a record of the six 
dinners, by Mr. Wherry, who also contributes a 
long and very charming essay on that quaintest 
and most curiously lovable of Lamb’s friends, 
George Dyer, and on William Frend, ** best known 
to the world as Dyer’s Frend.” Mr. E. V. Lucas 
writes, as only Mr. Lucas could, of Lamb's 


1875, to settle all the 
details. ‘* He would not 
allow me,’ writes Sir 
Edmund, **to help him at 
| all; ‘Leave it to me!’ 

he said, in his grandest 
manner.’ The diners were 
Swinburne himself, 
William Minto ; rather 
trying journalist, Purnell”; 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and the writer of this 
chronicle, who adds, ‘‘ we 
met ina very old-fashioned 
hotel in Soho, and had a 
coarse, succulent dinner in 
the mid-Victorian style, 
very much I dare say 
in Charles Lamb’s own 
taste.” 

“ The extreme dignity 
of Swinburne was the 
feature of the dinner which 
remains chiefly in my 
memory,’ says Sir 
Edmund; ‘“‘he sank so 
low in his huge arm- 

~—— chair, and sat so bolt up- 
aridcenedimcpeiime right in it, his white face, 
with its great aureole 
of red hair, beaming 
over the table like the rising sun. It was magnificent 
to see Swinburne, when Purnell, who was a reckless 
speaker, ‘ went too far, bringing back the conversa- 
tion into the paths of decorum. He was a perfect 
Mrs. Grundy. He was so severe, so unwontedly 
and phenomenally severe, that Purnell sulked, and 
taking out a churchwarden, left us at table and 
smoked in the chimney-corner. Our shock was the 
bill—portentous ! Swinburne in * organising’ had 
made no arrangement as to price, and when we 
trooped out into the frosty midnight, there were 
five long faces of impecunious men of letters.” 

This graphic picture perhaps interests me the 
more because it offers the first personal glimpse I 
have hed of Thomas Purnell, and I have known 
Purnell for years in two of his books, one a collection 
of London sketches, and one a somewhat bluff, 
opinionated series of essays on ** Literature and its 
Professors.” Every true Elian will be grateful to 
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Mr. George Wherry and his associates for ‘* Cam- 
bridge and Charles Lamb”; it is a delightful 
symposium, and its seven illustrations include 
hitherto unpublished portraits of Mary Lamb and 
of Dyer. 


There have been many books about Dickens’s 
London, and there is no part of London with which 
he and his stories are not more or less intimately 
identified, but memories of him are scattered all 
over the country and Mr. Walter Dexter, who has 
been exploring after these, gives us in “ The 
England of Dickens’”’ (15s. ; Cecil Palmer) a well- 
informed and thoroughly entertaining Dickensian 
chronicle which is the companion and complement 
of his two earlier volumes, ‘‘ The London of Dickens ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Kent of Dickens.’”’ When he was on 
his famous reading tours, Dickens visited all the 
principal towns between Dover in the south and 
Carlisle and Berwick in the north. He was born 
at Plymouth, went into Yorkshire to find Dotheboys 
Hall for “ Nicholas Nickleby,” travelled up the 
Thames as far as Reading and Oxford in “ Our 


day. Hare Hanting begins, 


‘Tuesdoy, OCTOBER 20, 1838. 
day, 


Dele. lin 
Derk Colle, nd vise 


Facsimile of entries 
in DicKens’s Diary. 


From “ Ihe England of Dickens,’ by Walter Dexter (Cecil Palmer). 


Mutual Friend,”’ was all about Yarmouth, Canter- 
bury and elsewhere for ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
the Black Country for “‘ Hard Times,’’ wandered at 
large with Mr. Pickwick and with Little Nell, and 
Mr. Dexter takes you on the tracks of these and 
other such imaginary people, as well as in the 
footsteps of Dickens himself on his holiday or 
business journeyings and on that memorable “ idle 
tour’ he made with Wilkie Collins. It is one of 
the most varied and interesting of all such topo- 
graphical books and some of its twenty-six excellent 
illustrations are now for the first time reproduced. 
BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Sir Edward Troup, the author of ‘‘ The Home Office ”’ 
(58. ; Putnams), was Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
in the Home Office from 1908 until 1922, and the best 
and truest thing to say of this very useful book is, briefly, 
that the cam maue by the publishers on the jacket is 
fully justified—which cannot always be said of such claims. 
Speaking of the Whitehall series of books on the great 
Departments of State, of which this is the first, they 
claim that the volumes provide accurate information in 
accessible form not only to students, politicians and journal- 
ists, but also to the general reader intelligently interested 
in the government of his country. Sir Edward Troup’s 
volume certainly does this, and a gift for lucid and attrac- 
tive exposition is revealed by the author which keeps 
at bay the bogey of dullness haunting subjects with such 
ominous titles as the Home Office. He does not despise 
an occasional touch of humorous irony even, while his 
maintenance of the picturesquely historical as against 
practical importance in the various functions and cere- 
monies -in the domain of the primary Office of State, not- 
withstanding a severely limited space for a big subject, 
deserves and will receive the gratitude of his readers. 

The charm of unexpectedness and quaint adventurous- 
ness which gleams from every nook and corner of this 
quaint little town, situated in the heart of the Romney 
Marsh, is happily reflected in ‘‘ Adventurers at Rye Town,”’ 
by Maud Stepney Rawson (7s. 6d.; Stanley Paul). As 
Mrs. Rawson has proved before, Rye is rich in elusive 
moods and makes a perfect background, and this she has 
not failed to put to good purpose. Our adventurers are 
quickly infected with the gay spirit of discovery, each 
according to his own temperament, and in the course of 
a few weeks’ visit have adventured far into the realms of 
understanding, friendship and love. The whole story is 
written in light vein, merriment and laughter mingle 
freely with the more serious occupation of the artist, 
an occupation which inevitably contributes largely to the 
lure of this old-world town and forms the medium by which 
our hero and heroine find themselves and also each other. 

It is a real generosity on the part of the Aberdonians 
which permits us to laugh so heartily at their expense, 
and we appreciate it to the full. At the same time, after 
reading the ‘‘ Canny Tales Fae Aberdeen,”’ compiled by 
Allan Junior (1s. 6d.; Valentine), we realise, more than 
ever before, that with such a fund of humour they can 
well afford to be generous, even though it be after the 
manner related, namely, which costs them nothing. After 
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this little hit, which we could hardly be expected to resist, 
we have only admiration and enjoyment left. The delight- 
ful sarcasm of the frontispiece, ‘“‘ Aberdeen on a Flag Day,”’ 
is but a foretaste of the mirth to come. “ It is on record 
that an Aberdonian once gave a waiter a tip, but the 
horse didn’t run.’’ ‘‘ Do you know that Monday morning 
is the busiest day at the local post office ? If you call 
early, you'll see the queue lining 
up to fill their fountain pens.” 
These and a host of others, 
some full of advice such as “ If 
ony man insult ye by offerin’ 
ye a drink—swallow the insult,” 
“ Keep yer auld Flag for the 
new Flag Day,”’ etc., etc., will 
serve many a suitable occasion. 
With its plaid outside and 
merry inside it is very welcome. 

“ Intelligence in Expression,”’ 
by Leone Vivante ;_ translated 
by Professor Brodrick-Bullock, 
with a foreword by H. Wil- 
don Carr (ros. 6d.; Daniel). 
—Signor Vivante is a follower 
of Croce ani Gentile, but is far 
from being merely a follower— 
he has formulated his own 
philosophy and, as Dr. Carr 
says, is acutely critical of his 
masters and dissents from 
some of their fundamental 
pusitions. The chief aim of his 
book is to study universality of 


realises how much of himself he has revealed under another 
category, that of Barrie’s ‘ 
which he strongly disagrees; naturally he is perfectly 
free to do so, but he can hardly blame others if they fail 
to follow such logic as the following : ‘‘ Barrie’s philosophy , 
of women is on the whole entirely mistaken, he gives them 
far more honour than they deserve, he forgets that women 


‘ philosophy of women,” with 


as a whole are far inferior to 
men for the simple fact that 
modern women strive daily to 
be equal to them, this striv- 
ing demonstrating their feeling 


of inferiority.’” There are some 
depths in human nature which 
Barrie alone seems to have 
sounded, and this study, 
which on the whole is decidedly 
appreciative, should be useful 
in helping those who have not 
had the opportunity of a close 
acquaintance with Barrie’s 
work to get nearer to the 
mind of the man who has 
given us such immortal 
characters as Peter Pan and 
Mary Rose. 

Shortly before her death in 
May, 1924, Mrs. Melesina Seton 
Christopher had begun to 
arrange for publication in book 
form some of the essays and 


George Dyer with Daphne @'ticles which appear in 
(not Tobit) his dog. 


Life’s Little Laughs (Long- 


thought as a subjective value mans). The work has _ been 
and as an experience, and to From “‘ Cambridge and Charles Lamb" (Cambridge University Press). completed by her husband, the 


study intelligence as a direct 

realisation of original and essential values and forms of 
activity. It is a profoundly suggestive study of what has 
come to be known as the New Idealism; a scholarly 
and valuable contribution to modern philosophic thought. 

In Mrs. Hicks Beach’s ‘“ Blackmarston”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Constable) we may read the story of many an im- 
poverished county family, but in that indomitable spirit 
which still hangs on to old traditions, though debt is like 
a millstone round the neck of the estate, lies much of the 
strength of England. The father of Mary Conyers, a self- 
made merchant of Fenchurch Street, condemned his 
daughter to a petty suburban round so that he might buy 
up the mortgages on his brother’s estate of Blackmarston, 
which could never yield him a penny of interest. Mary 
has a difficult time carrying out the terms of her father’s 
will and dispossessing her cousins. Blackmarston demands 
living sacrifice. Opinion will probably be divided on the 
subject, but it outrages some sense of justice to find that 
all Mary Conyers’s business efficiency and self-immolation 
go to place the undeserving Bill Conyers firmly on his 
ancestral hearth. The tone of the book is ironic. 

In continuation of Mr. Patrick Braybrooke’s interesting 
studies of present day writers we have one on Sir J. M. 
Barrie (7s. 6d; Drane), and we understand there is one in 
preparation on Sir Edmund Gosse. We like Mr. Braybrooke, 
particularly in the chapter headed ‘‘ Are the Barrie 
characters unreal ?’’ He has brought a real sympathetic 
discernment to bear on this analysis, but we wonder if he 


essays being printed just 
as she left them. They are short studies; some 500 to 
1,000 words is an average length. It needs art to do 
this kind of thing well, and Mrs. Christopher had the gift 
of handling the delicate threads, which are her subjects, 
and not breaking them as she passes them on for others 
to see. The variety of her theme is attractive. It 
includes essays on the Point of View of a Child, on the 
Woman Next Door, on Camp Life in Kashmir. Her titles 
are among her successes—‘‘ The Married Look in Men,” 
“The Lay of the Hot-Water Bottle,’ ‘‘On Keeping 
Step.”” The authoress holds that the little things that 
give us cause for happy laughter lie about us on all sides. 
“Like gossamer strands they catch the eye here and 
there, and float in and out of life’s more serious demands.” 
Some of the bright strands that danced round her own 
path have been captured for this book, to the delight and 
profit of her readers. 

Even those who are not inclined to go all the way with 
the poet who hymns them as “ Of all beauty spots of 
Earth, the fairest and the best ’’ will be likely, after perusal 
of Mr. George Mannington’s ‘‘ The West Indies”’ (15s. ; 
Leonard Parsons), to admit that the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea (which led their discoverer to believe that he had 
found a new route to India) possess very delectable charms 
and virtues, and are deserving of more attention than is 
generally given them, by tourists, travellers, seekers after 
winter quarters, and lovers of romance, not to mention 
commercial pioneers. Our palates somewhat coarsened 
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by continuous indulgence in overspiced fare, we moderns 
are terribly shy of any writing labelled ‘ instructive,” 
and find anathema in the suggestion behind the honest 
word, “‘ guide-book.’’ Withal, if the feat may be accom- 
plished without depreciation, the reviewer would desire 
to commend Mr. Mannington’s work as a volume likely 
to be genuinely helpful and informative, more especially 
to anyone in the least likely to pay a visit to the West 
Indies ; as many may be who have not as yet seriously 
entertained the notion. For in many ways (as a party 
of our legislators recently discovered much to their own 
pleasure and satisfaction) these beautiful tropic isles are 
really more conveniently accessible than say, Egypt, as 
they certainly are richer in climatic and scenic attractions, 


and in some other forms of appeal for fugitives from 
northern winters. Asa cicerone, Mr. Mannington here 
proves himself modest, merciful, practical and agreeably 
chatty. He wisely puts forward no pretensions as 
historian, and makes no attempt to be encyclopedic. 
Withal, in his friendly, readable fashion, he is sufficiently 
comprehensive, by no means confines himself to the beaten 
track, or the show places, and gives us interesting and 
diverting sidelights upon manners, customs, speech, dress, 
folk-lore, amusements, vegetation and the human, social and 
economic aspects of West Indian life and holiday-making ; 
which, taken in conjunction with a good selection of pictures 
by way of illustration, go to make his book as light and 
easy of assimilation as it is practically informative. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


May 30th.—The visit to Dulwich, under the conduct of 
Mr. Peter Struthers, will be reported next month. 


The other rambles arranged for this summer are : 

June 27th.—St. Albans. Conductor :—Mrs. M. E. Fraser. 

July.—Chalfont St. Giles and Jordans. Conductor: Mr. 
Marcus Neville. 

September.—Brentford. Conductor: Mr. Fred A. 


Turner, F.R.Hist.S., author of ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Brentford.’’ 


All desiring to take part in these rambles should write 
for particulars as to hours and places of meeting to the 


Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


Arrangements have been made for a visit to Haworth 
and the Bronté country on July 11th, under the conduct of 
Mr. Jonas Bradley. Tickets, 8/6 each, may be had of the 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Houldsworth Hall, Man- 
chester, who will be glad if members of the Bookman 
Literary Circle wishing to take part in this visit will write 
to him for full particulars. 


Hew Books. 


SARGENT AND OTHERS.* 


Lightness of touch is a quality not usually associated 
with the staid officials of a museum, but since the war, our 
national institutions have been enlivened by the presence 
of a number of bright young men who have a sense of 
humour as well as learning. Mr. James Laver of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum has written a book full of 
gossip and lively comment about twenty-five contem- 
porary artists. 

The first chapter deals with the great artist who has 
just passed away, John Singer Sargent, R.A., for whom 
the salad of appreciation is—to use a French expression— 
bien fatigué. On the first page we are startled by the 
announcement : 


“Sargent; by all the rules, should now seem old-fashioned, 
and he is most emphatically not that.” 


But surely he is—not that his painting is any the worse 
for that. At the National Gallery his portraits take their 
place naturally among the Old Masters. At the Royal 
Academy Sargent’s last portraits belong just as clearly 
to the nineteenth century as Mrs. Dod Procter’s unforget- 
table portrait ‘‘ The Model ’’ announces in clarion tones 
the style of the twentieth century. Our author has for- 
gotten to put French mustard in his salad dressing, but 
an uneasy conscience prompts him to remark (page’6) : 

“Sargent’s people strike us strangely as creatures from 
another world, characters from a fantastic comedy written in 
a language we have somehow forgotten. . . . The Middle Ages 
knew that the world was evil and turned inwards to decorate 
a cloister; the eighteenth century knew that life was sordid, 
and contrived for itself prettiness and frivolity. But the 
nineteenth century was content with itself, and—stranger still— 
content with an art which reflected the forms of its life without 
either the attitudes of piety or the trappings of grandeur, without 
either the sugar coating of an elegant lasciviousness or the 
narcotics of romance.” 


* “ Portraits in Oil and Vinegar.”” By James Laver. tos. 6d. 
(Castle.) 


That is good criticism, but Mr. Laver ought to have 
added that the twentieth century is now bent on stripping 
life to the bone. 


Again I find myself dissenting from the statement that 
Sargent ‘‘ makes no comment ”’ (p. 4): the writer knows 
better than that, and admits it on the next page when he 
writes : 


‘In the picture of Alfred Wertheimer, the artist does seem 
to show us, by a flash of insight, the very spiritual secrets of the 
ill-fated young man.” 


This revelation of ‘‘ spiritual secrets,’’ the expression of 
character here, in the ‘‘ Asher Wertheimer” and in many 
other portraits, is Sargent’s comment on the personalities 
he has painted. 

Every age gets the art that it deserves and Mr. Laver is 
at his best in showing how Sargent’s portraits betray the 
secrets of Edwaidian England : 


‘Could no one have looked on his superb Hebrew women, 
and seen in the hysterical lights of their eyes Park Lane and 
Kimberley, and the Modder River, diamonds and gold, and 
commerce bristling with weapons, rival trading-stations in the 
heart of Africa and the heaped-up corpses along the Menin 
Road ? . . . The portrait-painter, like the rich, is always with 
us, or rather the two rise and fall together. . . . He is dependent 
on his surroundings for his subject matter, and to a large extent 
on his age for his own temperament. Honesty is the best 
policy if he cares anything for the verdict of posterity. It is 
a pity that a judgment of an epoch should have made it difficult 
to speak of Sargent as highly as he deserves. He is a great 
artist, and his pictures, if they were nothing else, would be 
historical documents beyond price.” 


Let me have done with disagreements quickly. Writing 
about that very original young painter, Paul Nash, Mr. 
Laver says : 


“It is only at an advanced stage of civilisation that landscape 
becomes interesting for its own sake, for early painters are 
religious painters, and landscape has no religious significance 
(p. 165). 
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The last five words constitute an appalling blunder. 
The author appears to have completely forgotten the 
place held by landscape in Asiatic art and the fact, which 
ought to be well known, that the characteristic apse decor- 
ation from the fourth to the sixth century was a symbolic 
landscape, the early Christians—influenced no doubt by 
Mazdean ideas—having a dislike at first for the representa- 
tion of the human form in art. The Western arrogance 
that regards painting as a ‘‘ European art”’ is certain to 
have a fall when it essays historical criticism. 

For the rest I find myself more often in agreement than 
disagreement. Indeed what Mr. Laver says about Lucien 
Pissarro, James Pryde, 
Walter Sickert, Henry 
Lamb and Wyndham 
Lewis accords so 
closely with what I 
have myself written 
Some Contemporary 
Artists’’), that I should 
blush to quote him. 
Let me rather illus- 
trate the author's 
pleasant and amusing 
style by giving his 
comment on an artist 
of whom I have writ- 
ten little or nothing : 

“The titles of Sir 
Frank Dicksee’s pictures 
tell their own story, 
even ifitis usually some- 
one else's story.” 

The book is illus- 
trated by examples of 
the art of each of the 
artists discussed, most 
of the works being self- 
portraits. Were Mr. 
Duncan Grant’s paint- 
ing always up to the 
standard of the self- 
portrait reproduced, he 
would indeed be the 
great painter Mr. Laver 
takes him to be. Dis- 
cussing Mr. Roger Fry 
and the new move- 
ments which have 
agitated modern 
painting, the author 
asks : 

“whether all the striv- 
ing and agonising of 
fine minds devoted to 
the service of painting 
teally did open up for mankind a new Kingdom of the Spirit. 
Was a new way discovered of using art to illuminate life, or 
was the only result a new, more subtle flavour to delight the 
sophisticated palates of a tiny coterie ? 

“The sad thing is that Mr. Fry seems to have no hope of the 
first. He is fortunate in finding in the second alternative a 
sufficient inducement to him to continue his labour.” 

Personally I believe that the Cubists, now that they 
have got over the extravagance of experiment and are re- 
turning to nature, have opened up a “‘ new kingdom ’”’ 
and discovered a new way of “ using art to illuminate life.”’ 
Mrs. Procter is doing it in the present Royal Academy ; 
Metzinger, Herbin and half a dozen others are doing it in 
Paris, and the rising generation is day by day accepting 
as satisfying and illuminating this new vision which shocks 
the octogenarians in age or mentality. 

Mr. Eric Gill is credited in this book with having said : 


vee The period of decay which the Renaissance ushered in began 
about four hundred years ago. It is now past repair. We are 
in a sinking ship and each man must save himself.” 


What the sculptor of the ‘ Stations of the Cross’”’ in 
Westminster Cathedral here means, I fancy, is that the 


Self-Portrait—John Singer Sargent. 
From the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. Anderson photo. 
From “ Portraits in Oil and Vinegar.” 


Renaissance stopped the development of Gothic art and 
diverted painting (and sculpture) from spiritual significance 
to material illusion. Half the art-battles which have been 
fought during the present century have been a desperate 
attempt, conscious or unconscious, to get back the old 
Gothic spirit. That is no unworthy ideal. 

Other artists included in this volume are Messrs. Brang- 
wyn, Clausen, Dobson, Epstein, John, McEvoy, Nicholson, 
Rothenstein, Cayley Robinson, Steer, Tonks, Sir C. J. 
Holmes and Sir William Orpen. About all these the 
author has something interesting or amusing to say. If 
he can escape British insularity, if he will study hard both 
ancient Asiatic art and 
French painting from 
1870 to 1925, Mr. 
Laver has in him the 
makings of a good 
critic. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


MR. 
MACDONALD'S 
ESSAYS.* 


If this were a daily 
journal we might begin 
this review by saying 
that “acting upon 
the suggestion made by 
us in March, 1924, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald 
has gathered together 
in volume form a 
selection of his mis- 
cellaneous and travel 
essays contributed at 
different times to 
various newspapers 
and magazines.’’ As 
it is, however, we will 
take the more modest 
attitude of rejoicing 
that many of the ex- 
Premier’s friends have 
been importunate in 
tendering the same 
obvious advice, and 
that it has at last borne 
fruit in the shape of 
this very _ pleasant 
and interesting book. 
A few—a very few— 
of essays included 
deal directly and exclusively with political topics and, though 
these do not lack their own interest, they somewhat spoil 
the homogeneity of the present collection, and might with 
advantage have been omitted. © It is not surprising more- 
over that, since many of these garnered articles originally 
appeared in a Scottish Labour weekly, political allusions 
should occasionally obtrude themselves, as when, returning 
to the scenes of his boyhood and lamenting the disappear- 
ance of some fine old trees upon which he and his com- 
panions used to tear their clothes, the writer cannot resist 
the reflection that their timber may now underlie “ the 
veneer of some shoddy creation of capitalism ’’ or that, 
having been used to support the muddy trenches in France, 
they may be ‘“‘ mouldering there with some of the youths 
who climbed them.” 

On the whole, however, these essays are remarkably 
free from political axe-grinding, and serve to throw some 
illuminating sidelights upon their author's character. They 
reveal, to begin with, his amazing energy; no prime 
minister of recent times has been more widely read or 


* ‘ Wanderings and Excursions.” By J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


By James Laver. (John Castle). 
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travelled. Secondly, they bear high testimony to his 
conscientiousness and capacity for taking pains. Many 
of these essays, as we have said, were first printed in 
a comparatively obscure journal, at a time when there 
was little likelihood of any demand for their resurrection. 
Yet they are indistinguishable in their careful and polished 
craftsmanship—which often rises out of journalism into 
literature—from other papers which were originally written 
for some of the leading weekly and monthly reviews. 
Whatever his task, Mr. MacDonald throws himself whole- 
heartedly into it, and no doubt that fact does much to 
explain his rise from the humble cottage at Lossiemouth 
to the highest seat of office in the world. But most of 
all, perhaps, this book explains the “ aloofness ’’ of which 
many of Mr. MacDonald's friends and critics speak. Here 
is a politician who is also an artist and a mystic, and who, 
engrossed as he may often be in the events of the moment, 
has the deeper mind that looks ‘‘ before and after.’’ It 
is with no affectation that, in his moments of wider vision, 
he talks of politics as being ‘“‘ merely the scum on the 
surface of things,’’ and seeks for the commcn humanity 
beneath all party labels. 

“It is a good thing,’’ remarks Mr. MacDonald in a 
genial, discursive preface written recently in Jamaica, 
‘““to be able to say that one has beaten Mr. Gladstone at 
anything.”’ Mr. Gladstone complained that, in his fifty- 
fourth year, he found a walk of twenty-five miles rather 
too much for his “ stiffening limbs.’’ Mr. MacDonald re- 
joices that he can still do his thirty miles on occasion. 
Delight in physical endurance goes hand in hand for 
him with love of the open road and the open skies, whether 
blue or scowling, and to both is united his pleasure in 
maps and in the old guide-books that can still be found 
upon stalls in the by-ways of ancient country towns. It 
is characteristic of Mr. MacDonald that he is equally 
alert to the beauty and to the geology of whatever country- 
side he wanders, and that he is no less alive to its literary 
and historical associations. Though he is most at home 
on his native heath, his sense of history does not desert 
him when he roams into Wales or Oxfordshire or Yorkshire, 
or finds himself in South Africa, India, Palestine, or Con- 
stantinople. And with his feeling for the past, which 
lends to many of his pages a wistful melancholy, there 
goes, by way of contrast, an abounding sense of humour 
which, as in the description of his encounter with the 
Danish custom officials or his account of the war dances 
and overwhelming military pageantry with which the people 
of Georgia greeted his arrival as an ambassador of “‘ peace 
and goodwill,’”’ rises sometimes into a veritable revel of 
high spirits. 

But, entertaining as are his impressions of foreign travel, 
it is to Mr. MacDonald’s memories of his childhood beside 
the Moray Firth that most readers will return with greatest 
pleasure. There is something of a Barrie touch in the 
essay which tells how the author revisited, after forty years, 
a shingle beach he used to know, and there, sitting upon a. 
bench in the sun, descried a derelict who, when he last 
met him, was in the prime of life. A talk was begun “ on 
the trivial things which are the avenue of approach to 
the intimate,’’ and at last the old fisherman gave free 
rein to his reminiscences : 


Aye, I min’ those loons. They were a mischievous lot. 
Ane o’ them aince stealt a boat o’ mine, and he might hae 
been droont. I gaed him a good thrashin’, and the nickum 
nearly broke my head wi’ a stane.’ He paused and the far- 
away look came upon him again. ‘ An’ whar’s that deevil o’ 
a loon noo, think ye?’ ‘ Hung,’ I suggested. ‘Hung? Deil 
a bit, man... . He’s flingin’ stones as big as the hill there 
at the heads o’ the d———d Tories. I wid like tae see him again 
afore I dee. Bit he’s forgotten a’ aboot the boatie an’ that 
clout he gave me.’ ”’ 


But Mr. MacDonald is not one to forget the old boatman— 
still less the old dominie, to whose memory he pays such 
tender and noble tribute in these pages. Happy the man 
who, through all the pomp and traffic of the great world, 
can carry with him, like a talisman, the recollection of so 
simple and true and wise a friend ! 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE NOVEL AT THE CROSS-ROADS.* 


If the modern naturalistic novel were less weighed down 
by the cares of mortality, it might call up enough grim 
wit to quote that memorable apology of His Majesty the 
late King Charles II: ‘‘ I am afraid, gentlemen, I am an 
unconscionable time a-dying.’’ A long time a-dying the 
cup-and-saucer novel certainly is, but equally certain is 
its doom. 

Dying modes in literature, however, like dying civilisa- 
tions, have a way of putting forth fair blooms in their 
final hours, and it would be foolish to belittle the sterling 
qualities of Mr. E. H. Young’s “ William.’”’ In this book 
the novelist’s faculties of observation and reproduction 
are engaged by an upper middle-class family in a provincial 
town. Mr. William Nesbitt (owner of the Nesbitt Line 
of small steamers), who has risen in the world, believes in 
his steamers and in his success; he believes even more 
strongly in his wife and family. The author’s solid achieve- 
ment is not so much that he persuades the reader also to 
believe in them—nearly all the time—as that the reader, 
however exasperated by overdoses of naturalism, is never- 
theless cajoled to go on to the last page without any slacken- 
ing of interest. The only “event” in the book happens 
when Lydia leaves her husband. For the rest, there are 
the reactions of the family to this strange elopement, and 
the various interactions (on other issues) of the sisters and 
their parents. William, of whom a detailed portrait is 
given, is a pleasant creature, humane and warmly human, 
and mainly likeable in his determination to keep clear of 
humbugging conventionalism. Mrs. Nesbitt is excessively 
analytical, having regard to her type; but I would vouch 
for the naturalism of every syllable that comes from 
Mabel and her husband, John Partridge, and from their 
astounding offspring, Cromwell, Hampden and Gladstone 
Partridge. This group is maddeningly lifelike, and filled 
me with homicidal passions ! 

I fail to see how this kind of novel could be done ina 
more workmanlike and clean-cut manner than that in 
which it is done here. Moreover, some justification for 
the doing of it is suggested in William’s creed: ‘‘ Life’s 
never dull.’”’ But with all respect for William, 7s this 
kind of novel worth doing? Little more than half-way 
through the book, Dora Nesbitt remarks: “I used to 
think we were rather a nice family, but now I’m sure we are 
impossible.” Since so much of life has to be passed 
amid nice ’’ but ‘‘ impossible ’’ families, is it not allow- 
able to make prayer and supplication for a happy release 
from such in our fiction ? 

Meanwhile, as naturalism in fiction continues to kick 
vigorously in what I believe to be its death throes, writers 
dowered with the genuine gift of creative imagination 
will set about the job of getting the English novel reborn ; 
and this job has already been begun by Mr. H. F. M. 
Prescott in ‘‘ The Unhurrying Chase.”’ 

Reviewers can be of little use to this novel. What 
it needs is a wireless hypnotist to broadcast the injunction, 
“Buy it!’’ Here is a book in the presence of which 
criticism can only bow its head, while praise seems a mere 
impertinence. I had not before heard so much as Mr. 
Prescott’s name ; and I suppose ‘“‘ The Unhurrying Chase ”’ 
to be his first published book. Nevertheless, it has provided 
one of the most memorable and overwhelming experiences 
that I have had in many years’ reading. The scene of the 
story is provincial France ; the period, the twelfth century ; 
the theme, that of Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ Hound of 
Heaven.’’ And having said these things, one has said 
nothing! For the true scene is Mansoul; the period, 
Eternity ; the theme, Divine Love and Human Folly. 
Speaking impressionistically, I should say that the 
historical background is strictly true in its general atmo- 
sphere, and correct down to the last stirrup-leather—the 
outcome of patient and loving study. Yet this is to speak 
only of the background, against which stand out in clear 
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* “ William.” 
The Unhurrying Chase.” 
(Constable.) 


By E. H. Young. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
By H. F. M. Prescott. 7s. 6d. 
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relief the burningly live figures of Yves of Rifaucon, the 
central character; Richard Cceur-de-Lion (at that time 
Richard, Count of Poitou), Pons of Jarnac, the lady Audiart 
of Rouillac, and many another. The action passes from 
the sunny plains of chivalric romance, down through the 
dark defiles of medieval brutalism, on into the valley of 
the shadow of hell, coming out at last into the chill, clean 
air of a new spiritual dawn. By the religionist the story 
will be read as a parable of profound import ; for the non- 
religionist it will have all the attraction of a superbly 
coloured and fierily animated romance ; while the fastidious 
bookman will value it as a finely balanced story, written 
in a mature and restrained style, which scarcely ever admits 
a superfluous adjective, and reaches at times a rare loveli- 
ness. Energy and significance and beauty give distinction 
to almost every page ; and there are at least half a dozen 
““ great ’’ scenes, in which love, or hate, or pity, or terror 
bite deep and ineffaceable lines. 

This is a book which liberates the novelist’s craft from 
the prison-house of naturalism, being itself born of a free 
imagination that pays allegiance only to the truth inherent 
in all fine creative art. I record again my feeling that, in 
relation to ‘“‘ The Unhurrying Chase,’’ praise is a mere 
impertinence. And if I venture to repeat the advice, 
“‘ Buy it,’”’ it is because I am confident that those who do 
buy will prepare (as I have done) a special niche on their 
shelves for a piece of literature which the publishers have 
had the faith to robe with worthy dignity. 


A. C. WarRD. 


MISS SITWELL AND THE PROGRESS 
OF POESY. 


“Troy Park,’’* the present writer believes, is not a 
“‘ fancy name,”’ for a real park of that name has christened 
Miss Sitwell’s new collection of poems. 

The Progress of Poesy, as Miss Sitwell shows it, began 
in her ‘‘ Bucolic Comedies’ of 1917; it was continued in 
‘“‘ Sleeping Beauty ”’ of 1924, and is developed conspicuously 
in ‘‘ Troy Park.’’ She put off a good many readers by her 
bold oddities in the first of these, made concessions in the 
second, and now in the third she yields to a gentler regard 
for the infirmity of the human mind and a natural love of 
music. ‘‘ Troy Park ”’ is remarkable above all for its new 
note of revisitation. Miss Sitwell has longed to “ travel 
back,”’ to recover and restore what lived in childhood and 
was smothered in maturity. She, the most unlikely of 
poets, has become an associate of Wordsworth, in that 
delighted or that agonised ecstatic retrospect and reverie 
over childhood. She forgets to be audacious, forgets to be 
brilliant, forgets to be intellectual, forgets her audience 
or forgets to challenge it, forgets our stupidity and her 
own satire, forgets even the exotic, and becomes wondrously 
traditional, writing in the oldest and simplest of English 
traditions and writing purely as an English poet. She 
forgets to shock us, forgets to belabour us, and is content 
to entrance us, being herself entranced. Not all of ‘‘ Troy 

-ark ’’ is involved in this renunciation and new allegiance : 
there are still poems which dazzle, tease, dismay or merely 
perplex us; there are still poems which merely amuse ; 
but the most beautifully conceived and the most beautifully 
wrought of all her work is found in her njusings over child- 
hood and reincarnation of faded ghosts. ' 

Perhaps the best instance of this new Progress of Poesy 
is found in the verses entitled, ‘‘ Colonel Fantock.’”’ She 
was always, she says, a little outside life, ‘‘ I loved the shy 
dreams we could hear and see ”’ ; for then: 


‘‘ The enchanted moonlight seemed transformed 
Into the silvery twinkling of an old 
And gentle music-box that played a tune 
Of Circean enchantments and far seas. 
Her voice was lulling like the splash of these.” 


Into this revived and revivifying world crept Colonel 
Fantock, the schoolroom’s Napoleon : 


* “ Troy Park.”” By Edith Sitwell. 5s. (Duckworth) 


CASSELL'S NEW BOOKS 


British Government in India 
The Story of the Viceroys and Government Houses 
THE MARQUIS CURZON 
OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 


This book, which was begun by Lord Curzon during his Viceroyalty in India, repre- 
sents the labour and researches of a quarter of a century and is an epitome of British 
Government in India, in its personal aspect, for the last 150 years. ; 

Two volumes. With a photogravure frontispiece and 76 half-tone plates—a 
profusion of drawings, photographs, engravings, and plans—the majority never 
before published. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, bound half-polished Levant, 
full gold back, cloth sides, gilt top, and with 11 additional half-tone 
plates. Boxed, 7 7s. the set. Cloth, gold blocked, $3 3s, the set 


The Colour Prints of Hiroshige 
EDWARD F. STRANGE, C.B.E. 


The most complete biography of the artist that has yet appeared. Full consideration 
is given to all phases of his work, notably the delightful series of Flower and Bird 
compositions, and the very rare Fanprints. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies and bound in vellum, gilt top, 
£5 Ss. net. Demy 4to, 192 pages, 16 plates printed in five colours 
and 36 half-tone plates, $3 3s. net 


The Public Life J.A. SPENDER 


“‘Admirable . . . the fruits of a close study and observation of Parliamentary 
institutions and men by a Liberal journalist of high distinction and long experience 
. . . he is able to write of the Press with an authority which cannot be gainsaid.” 
—The Times. “ A wise, sane, mellow, large-minded book, beautifully lucid in 
thought and style; a book that is loval to facts, and wholly free from the twin 
vices of sentimentalism and cynicism; it looks at the conditions of public life 
steadily and sees them whole.”’-—Weekly Westminster 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. 30/- net the set 


Hull Down ‘8 BERTRAM HAYES 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Reminiscences of Wind-jammers, Troops, and Travellers. ‘A plain tale of a long 

life at sea, told without emphasis, in good humour, in a spirit of fun .. . so full 


of lively yarns that you are through the big volume before you realise that you 
have been on a long voyage.’’—H. M. Tomlinson in the Weekly Westminster 


Second Impression. With 8 half-tone plates, 10/6 net 


Sea Horses 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Ist and 2nd Impressions exhausted. 3rd Impression now ready 


“A delightful example of Mr. Young’s art . . . he has the Conrad manner. He 
tells a story interwoven with live characters, and a setting rich with the individual 
knowledge of the storyteller.”"-—Morning Post 6 net 


The George and the Crown 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“4 verv able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s best; anyhow, 
as good as her best.”—Rose Macaulay in the Daily News 7/6 net 


The Girl in Golden Rags 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The story of a young girl’s passing from life in the backwoods to wealth in a great 
American city, and how she won through to love and happiness, vividly and 
sympathetically related. 7/6 net 


The Golden Milestone 


BRUCE BEDDOW 


Life and character in the Black Country and an engrossing story of married life 
are portrayed with a delightful intimacy. Mr. Beddow has fulfilled the promise 
of his last vear’s success, “* The Wine of Illusion. 7/6 net 


Following Ann K.8.G. BROWNE 


“Keeps the reader chuckling all the time . . . altogether to be commended to 
anyone wanting a hearty laugh.”"—Aberdeen Press 6 net 


Disher—Detective WILL SCcoTT 


“The reader will be unusually thrilled by Mr. Scott’s brilliantly conceived story 
—really a little masterpiece of ingenuity.”—Sunday Times 6 net 
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““ Sometimes for comfort in the castle kitchen 
He drowsed, where with a sweet and velvet lip 
The snapdragons within the fire 
Of their red summer never tire.” 
And alas! a gay voice that cried, ‘‘ It is Colonel Fantock’s 
age which makes him babble,’’ shocked him into the sadness 
of apprehension : 
“On that June day 
Old Death had taken his first citadel.” 
As clear in its reminiscence, and perhaps more serenely 
beautiful, is ‘‘ Yesterday.” 
“Though I am lonely now and old, 
Those rare birds with their strange songs bless 
My heart with spring’s warm loveliness— 
It never withered grows nor cold, 
For the unfledged thoughts within my brain 
Sing in their sad and wintry nest— 
Singing their loveliest, singing their best— 
Of a world that is yet undreamt, unborn, 
Where never a shade is of cruelty or scorn, 
Those wild birds sing in an unknown tongue 
Of blossoming worlds for ever young.” 


It is not that Miss Sitwell is subdued to tradition but that 
she has found in it her better freedom. Naturally her 
gaiety of manner is not so astonishing in these reminiscences, 
but there are other poems in which gaiety of manner is in 
harmony with gravity of matter. ‘‘ Two Night Pieces ”’ 
yield their own power and gay brightness, from the first 
line, ‘‘ The shadows’ saracenic hordes,’’ down to the last 
lines : 
“The shadows, negro greens, grown dim, 

Of Algalath, Galgalath, Saraim, 

Nod their heads in the halcyon clime 

Of age and wait for the cock’s cold chime.” 
Imagination abounds throughout the book with a quick, 
heedless fecundity. Images beget images, picture dissolves 
in picture, shadow is upreared in shadow and shot through 
with a hasty and splendid succession of hues, and strange 
and remote likenesses are comprehended in a single stanza 
or line. The sun’s flames are like leaves, the sea has 
“ goat-foot satyr waves,’’ flowers shine like music, ‘‘ voices 
seem gold balls of corn,’”’ the clouds are like bunches of 


Rodin in his Garden at Meudon. 


Phoio by Manuel. 
From “The Last Years of Rodin,” by Marcelle Tirel. (Philpo ). 


roses, rain is grey as a guinea-fowl, trees are periwigged 
and snuffy, the chinks in lodging-houses are like glycerine, 
and then, in an amazing vividness : 
“Here where the cold wind stirs 
The sparse blue bushes seem like mariners.” 

“Troy Park,” in its unreflecting dissipation of poetical 
richness, reminds one of Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion,’”’ though the 
parallel must not be emphasised. It marks, we believe, 
not the end of Miss Sitwell’s journey, but a stage in it. 
Everything new and strange to-day becomes old and 
prized, or old and tedious, to-morrow; and this poet has 
it in her power to choose, and to refrain. Her to-morrow 
may be what she chooses. | 


A GREAT ARTIST'S WEAKNESSES.* 

The author of this lively book of memories was secretary 
to Rodin during the last years of that immortal French 
sculptor, and she tells us many interesting things about the 
formation of the Hotel Biron Museum ; about the identity 
of the models who sat for works now world-famous—like 
the exquisite St. John the Baptist in our South Kensington 
Museum—and about his friends. 

But as an intimate member of the household at Meudon 
she was in a position to gather impressions and memories 
of Rodin the man, to publish which was to invite the storm 
of criticism with which this book was hailed when it first 
appeared in Paris. It must be said at once that at times, 
especially when treating of the artist’s personal foibles, the 
author comes right up to the limits of biographical etiquette, 
if she does not indeed go beyond them. But the sincerity 
and good nature of this book, read as the testimony of one 
person, should disarm the most jealous admirer of Rodin. 
As Judith Cladel, an authority on his art, says in her preface : 

“The fact that Marcelle Tirel, at the time when she knew 
Rodin, did not belong, or hardly belonged to the intellectual 
world, enabled her to observe him without being blinded by 
the brilliance of his genius or the prestige of his lofty intelligence.”’ 

The fact is that ‘‘ the lofty intelligence ’’ was often in 
those last years the prey to obsessions and passions which 
left the artist a querulous and absent-minded old man. 
The story of the cavalier treatment he received from the 
French Government at a time when he was trying to 
assemble the wonderful collection which he subsequently 
bequeathed to the State is a reminder that Philistinism in 
office .is not confined to this side of the Channel, and it 
explains much of Rodin’s moodiness. <A further explana- 
tion is offered by Mlle. Tirel in her account of Rodin’s 
unfortunate “ affair’’ with a lady who was known in a 
section of Parisian society as ‘“‘ The Muse.” The little 
details given us of Rodin’s relations with his wife are not 
such that we could honestly wish them away from such 
a book, for they reveal the lovable as well as some regret- 
table traits in Rodin. It is not generally known how hard 
were Rodin’s efforts to write books, and his secretary is 
able to record some curious memories of the sculptor’s 
literary obsession. On one occasion she rescued a para- 
graph from his shirt-cuff. He had written it while walking 
round the garden. He must often have been trying. 

“One morning,’’ says Mlle. Tirel, ‘‘on his return from a 
journey, he handed me a bundle of ‘ Thoughts,’ warning me 
that they were very fine and precious. I didn’t dare to put 
them into shape, but showed him a serious mistake in French. 
‘My French ? that means nothing. It’s the commas that mean 
everything in what I do. And it’s your not putting them in 
the right places that makes it difficult to understand. Besides, 
didn’t I tell you not to put any ?’” 

Perhaps most of Rodin’s admirers will sympathise with 
the author when she says : 

‘“T cannot help execrating those who gave Rodin the idea of 
trying his hand at literature. It is due to them that so many 
superb works, put aside in favour of his literary attempts, are 
lost to art and to his country.” 

The great artist, like the humblest shoemaker, had 
best stick to his last. And yet—and yet . . . who would 
wish to lose Rodin’s reflections on Art? Certainly no 


critic. R. L. MéGroz. 


* “The Last Years of Rodin.”” By Marcelle Tirel. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 
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THE GREAT PROTECTOR.* 


When another Shakespeare comes among us and chooses 
Oliver Cromwell for his hero, or writes the play for which 
the world is waiting round the clash of King and Parlia- 
ment, there will be abundance of material to work upon. 
Carlyle and S. R. Gardiner and Viscount Morley will be 
the Holinsheds, and dramatists like Mr. John Drinkwater 
and critics like Mr. Andrew Dakers will each contribute 
their share. Mr. Dakers’s book is the new volume in the 
““ Roadmaker Series ''—a series which, not yet very many 
months old, has already made a name for itself. It is a 
short study, admirably balanced in its judgments. Mr. 
Dakers does not gloss over the Ireland campaign. He 
states it for the tragedy it was. The stain rests ‘‘ inex- 
cusable and ineffaceable.’’ On the vexed question of 
Cromwell's attitude to Parliament and the constitutional 
government of the country, he fully justifies the Lord 
Protector’s conduct on the grounds of expediency and on 
the higher grounds of the interest of the State. ‘‘ His 
quarrel with the technical constitutionalists was akin to 
that of a man who, when a fire is raging in the house, loses 
patience with those who insist upon preparing meals to 
customary schedule and dusting furniture which he is 
fighting to save.’’ The book is in two sections, headed 
“ Characteristics ’’ and ‘‘ Achievements.’’ In the first the 
author lays emphasis on one or two points. The power 
of Cromwell’s religion is one of these. Another is his 
“radiant humility, his capacity for self-abasement,’’ which 
accounts very largely for ‘‘ that exquisite poise he main- 
tained when walking the tight-rope of absolute power.” 
Fundamentally an idealist, he knew that his best work 
failed to reach the perfection of the inspiration out of 
which it was conceived. Then again, there was a vaunting 
self-assurance, which allowed of no check. Cromwell's 
was a character of strange diversity, and Mr. Dakers’s 
portrait does something to make the outlines stand out 
plain. He has done well to include so many quotations 
from the letters and speeches. 


M. A. S. 


MRS. ASQUITH ABROAD.? 


Anything written by Lady Oxford—or Margot Asquith, 
as she prefers to remain in her latest book—is worthy of 
attention and provocative of comment. She is a clever, 
observant woman with the rare gift of presenting her 
thoughts and opinions in phraseology both original and 
scintillating—I will not say brilliant, because she states 
““ brilliance, while stimulating most people, has always 
exhausted me. I prefer the clumsiest thought to the most 
polished phrase, and am so slow that the mildest complica- 
tion may make me miss the point.’’ Slow? Mrs. Asquith 
must not expect either her admirers or her enemies to 
accept that word as applicable to her exceptional self. 

In this book Mrs. Asquith relates her impressions of 
experiences and people she met with on visits to Africa, 
America and Europe. The first section, concerning a visit 
to Egypt, dates back to 1891 ; the other portions apper- 
tain to the last four years. The most interesting is 
““Impressions of America, 1922,’’ in which country she 
gave a series of lectures on English life and affairs. At the 
outset she explains the spirit that animated her travels: 
“TI like what I have thought out for myself better than 
what I discover ; and conclusions arrived at after careful 
reflection are more enlarging than what is pointed out to 
you by inquisitive spectators.” 

In the first place, I am interested in her conclusions 
about American and Canadian railways because I have at 
times suffered ungladly the contemptuous remarks of 
Canadian relatives and friends on English railways—of how 
feebly our slow, uncomfortable minnows compared with 
the luxuries and speed of their Canadian and Pacific 


** Oliver Cromwell.’’ By Andrew Dakers. 4s. 6d. (Leonard 
Parsons.) 


+ ‘* Places and Persons.’’ By Margot Asquith. Illustrated. 
2ts. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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Vigorously commended."’—Saturday Review 
** 4 really good book.’’—Observer 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITI- 


CAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 
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A highly critical examination of the whole field of political 
theory at the present time. An invaluable guide. 
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THE AUSTRIAN REVOLUTION 
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in one of his most dramatic and impassioned appeals, 
drained the glass, he exclaimed with ecstasy, ‘‘ Gosh ! 
what cows !”’ 

In another connection Mrs. Asquith tells a quaint 
jest at the expense of Anglican but prosaic clergy. 
Her friend, J. K. Steven, had been discussing the 
future life with an assembly of provincial curates. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘ it is true what Wordsworth 
says, ‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’ but is 
that a reason why we should lie about Heaven in our 
middle age ? ”’ 

Mrs. Asquith’s pictures of Spain and Italy are 
full of interest. In Rome she met Mussolini, the 
somewhat braggadocio statesman who at one time 
drove about with a young lion in his motor-car. But 
apart from his theatricalities, Mrs. Asquith decides 
he is ‘a very rare man” and one who has done 
great things for Italy. 

Like all imaginative people who appreciate the 
varied interests and beauty that Life offers, Mrs. 
Asquith never forgets Death—not for a day—and’ 
she resents the shortness of Life. But be her years 
long or short, she will have lived and expressed Life 
as fervently and fearlessly as any woman of her 
generation. 

S. M. Ettis. 


HUMANE EDUCATION.* 


Of this batch of volumes, the simplest, most attrac- 
tive and wisest is the little book in which Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer has written down his memories of child- 
hood. Dr. Schweitzer is famous in several regions of 
activity. To some he is a musician, a famous Bach 
organist and author of the best Life of that master. 
To others he is a theologian, author of ‘‘ The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus.’ To others he isa sociologist, 


Margot Asquith. author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Civilisation.”” To 


From “Places and Persons,” by Margot Asquith. (Thornton Butterworth). 


tritons. I wish I could have retaliated with Mrs. Asquith’s 
comments : 


** After travelling all night in a train that would not be tolerated 
for a day in England, we jolted into Pittsburg. . . . The trains, 
both in the States and the Dominion, have every fault ; those 
in Canada being even worse than those in the United States. 

You cannot stretch your limbs or smoke a cigarette. 
Privacy is unknown.” 


Mrs. Asquith puts a needed reproving finger on another 
Canadian—and in a lesser degree American—weakness : 

“In Ottawa . I was introduced to several select and 
fashionable people, and one gentleman gave me an inventory 
of our British aristocracy, most of whom he had known and 
stayed with. I felt like putting my arm on his shoulder and 
saying with sympathy, ‘ Never mind’ 


Mrs. Asquith considers Prohibition an unwarrantable 
invasion of personal liberty and a severe hardship for the 
poor and uninfluential classes, who have difficulty in 
getting sound alcohol even in cases of severe or sudden 
illness ; but for the prosperous and wealthy classes, as 
she says, “‘ I do not suppose there was ever so much alcohol 
concealed and enjoyed as at the present moment in 
America. Young men and maidens, who before this 
exaggerated interference would have been content with 
the lightest of wines, think it smart to break the law every 
day and night of their lives. For the information of 
anyone who may think, as I did, that drink has decreased, 
and that in consequence everyone over here is wise, sober 
and happy, I can only say the reverse is the truth.” 

Apropos of Prohibition, Mrs. Asquith tells an anecdote 
related to her by Mark Twain, which is surely the most 
amusing that ever emanated from the ebullient Clemens. 
A great temperance orator in America having exercised 
his voice overmuch, requested his chairman to provide 
him with a glass of milk instead of the usual water. The 
kindly chairman on his own initiative mixed some rum 
with the milk ; and when the blue-ribbon orator, pausing 


others he is a medical missionary in Africa, author 

of ‘‘On the Edge of the Primeval Forest.’’ In the 
present volume he is none of these things, but just a small 
boy, son of an Alsatian pastor, brought up at first in the 
village school, and arriving at last at the university. The 
simple story is very simply told, and will interest a wide 
circle-of readers. But it is of special interest to teachers, 
who will learn much from the recollected experiences of 
this apparently ordinary boy who grew into an cxtraordinary 
man, 

Mr. Fox Pitt’s excellent volume, now in its second 
edition, belongs to a different world. It is scientific ; yet 
in spirit it is akin to Dr. Schweitzer’s volume ; for, unless 
I have misread it, it treats education as a kind of religion. 
In this it has my sympathy. I am not what is called a 
religious man; but the older I grow the more convinced I 
am that systems of education will utterly fail if they are 
not based upon a firm faith that the children we have 
to teach are members of Christ, children of God and 
inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven. In less theological 
terms, we have to educate men and women, not hands. 
I speak with the conviction of long experience with poor 
children when I say that all attempts to deal with such 
children merely as ‘‘ economic material’’ are complete 
failures. In education as in religion it is simply true 
that those who seek to save their life shall lose it, and 
those who lose their life shall save it. Mr. Fox Pitt, 
treating education in its psycho-physical aspect, seems to 
reach the same conclusions. His book approaches the 
problem of personality from many angles, and forms 
perhaps the best introduction to general psychology that 
the reader can have. Unlike many other works on the 


* “ Memoirs of Childhood and Youth.’ By Albert Schweitzer. 
Translated by C. T. Campion. 3s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin )—- 
Freedom of the Teacher.” By W. Campbell Brown. 
3s. 6d. net. (Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ Music and Boyhood.” By 
Thomas Wood. 3s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.)--- 
‘The Purpose of Education.’’ By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 
4s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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psychology of education, it is rich in human touches, and 
never forgets that somewhere at hand, though out of 
our instant reach, is the soul. 

Dr. Wood's little book is a fascinating blend of idealism 
and common sense. As a musician he is keen about 
music; as a man he knows very well that to be keen 
in the wrong way or at the wrong time is an infallible 
recipe for making boys hate what he wants them to love. 
His careful experiments at Tonbridge made it clear that, 
after the tone-deaf, the genuinely musical and the incipient 
geniuses (or idiots) had been deducted, a solid sixty per 
cent. of ordinary persons remained, who could be made 
to like music or hate it, according as persuasion and school- 
fashions went. His book is thoroughly practical—every 
page of it, and it should be taken to heart by all school- 
masters. Again speaking with the voice of experience I 
say that music is among the most important of school- 
subjects. It is the great social art. It is the great col- 
lective humaniser. Tension, fractiousness, unpleasantness 
all vanish where we can have a sing-song. And yet the 
roaring lions who run our popular papers periodically work 
up their scares about music in schools being a waste of 
public money! My dear millionaires: forbid the children 
of the working classes to sing, and the tune you will presently 
hear from them will be the modern equivalent of ‘‘ Ca 
iva !’’ Dr. Wood warns us of what may happen at the 
best regulated school concert, if the compositor is allowed 
to take his own way with the programme. At a very 
serious concert given at a certain college in Oxford, Franz's 
sombre ‘‘ Im Herbst’ appeared cheerily printed as ‘‘ I'm 
Herbert.” 

The music teacher as well as the teacher of music (I 
won't stop to explain the difference) will get precise, humane 
and practical advice from Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Campbell Brown's ‘‘ The Freedom of the Teacher ”’ 
is a blend of science and art—of theory and actual school 
practice. Here again is presented the human aspect of 
education, and I rejoice to see it. For several years I 
have preached, in season and out of season, the doctrine 
that education does not mean either the manufacture of 
material for industry or the practice of experiments for 
the amusement of educationists—that, in short, we cannot 
teach anything well until we have ascertained not only 
why we are teaching it, but why we are teaching anything 
at all. Mr. Campbell Brown never lets his reader lose 
sight of the humanising, civilising purpose of education. 
After discussing certain historical and psychological aspects 
of his subject, he passes to actual educational practice, 
with reference mainly to secondary schools. -Much space 
is given to a discussion of freedom and self-government in 
schools, and there is an interesting appendix showing 
how the Downs School, Preston Park, worked out its 
scheme of “‘ self-determination.’’ Altogether this is an 
excellent book. Indeed, the accidental occurrence upon 
a reviewer's table of several books all animated by the 
great spirit of humanism is a cheerful fact to be set against 
certain less cheerful performances recently of both man 
and institutions. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE HARP OF IRELAND.* 


Mr. Lennox Robinson has done his anthology very 
well. He was wise in taking the advice of W. B. Yeats 
and A. E. following his own selection, and with these 
three sorting and selecting, the book could hardly fail to 
be very good indeed. It covers old and new translations 
of the elder poets, the bards, the men who wrote in the pros- 
cribed Irish in the eighteenth century and earlier. Ireland 
had some masterly translators of these before the Anglo- 
Irish poetry learned to express the Celtic spirit in English 
verse. Indeed, between the few translators of the end 
of the eighteenth century—the Hon. George Fox, of the 
County of Mayo, and the anonymous translator of ‘‘ Shule 

* “ The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse.’’ Edited by Lennox 
Robinson. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ The Shepherd of 
Eternity.” By Eva Gore Booth. 4s. net. (Longmans.) 


REJECTED MSS. 


T is said that W. L. George once papered a room with 
rejection slips. Indeed, no would-be writer has 
not at some time or other felt despondency at the return 
of a short story or article. Rejected MSS. are, in fact, 
the common experience of practically all writers. Un- 
fortunately many ambitious people are discouraged by 
the monotonous arrival of these slips with their bleak 
and polite formality, and give up in despair all attempts 
to get their work into print. 


The Handicap of the Amateur 


Faults of style or technique in amateur MSS. are 
naturally uncommented on—for editors are busy men, 
and have neither time nor opportunity to train would-be 
writers in the technicalities of the business. 

The rejection-slip is still with us, but it is now possible 
for any aspiring writer to obtain expert professional 
advice on his or her work and detailed criticism and 
revision of MSS. It is surprising how many rejected 
articles or short stories can be brought up to publication 
standard. 

Every day new papers and magazines are making 
their appearance, and the demand for readable fiction 
far exceeds the supply. So great is the scarcity of new 
talent that editors are obliged to purchase the English 
rights of American short stories. 


A Practical Service 


But a remarkable advance in the art of literary teach- 
ing has been achieved by the institution of the A.B.C. 
Writer’s Course. It is run on entirely practical lines 
and concentrates on getting students’ work into print. 

Our students know from practical experience what 
results can be achieved by correct training and expert 
advice, and our daily-increasing file of letters of 
appreciation is open to inspection. A further guarantee 
of efficiency is provided by the names of famous 
authors who have helped to write the Course, 
including Gilbert Frankau, Stacy Avumonier, 
Elinor Mordaunt, ‘‘ Sapper,” and H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. Could you elect to be taught by higher 
authorities than these? Is it not obvious to you that 
the association of their names with the Course guarantees 
the efficiency of the tuition provided ? 

The Course is open to any reader whose work indicates 
sufficient promise to justify our accepting them as 
students. It is conducted entirely by correspondence, 
which permits of spare-time study. Interviews, how- 
ever, are readily granted. Individual tuition is given 
to every student. All work is corrected and criticised 
by practical journalists with editorial experience. 

Arrangements can be made for sections of the Course 
(e.g. article writing and short-story writing) to be taken 
separately if desired. 


MSS. Criticised Free 


We are prepared to criticise one MS. up to 5,000 words 
—article or short story—free of charge. All MSS. will 
be returned with a candid constructive criticism. We 
shall tell you honestly what we think there is in your 
work. MSS. should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Dep. J172, A.B.C. Writer’s Course, marked, ‘“ Special 
Criticism.” 


You are also invited to apply for a free copy of ‘* Wordcraft.”’ 
This is a little book you will want to keep. In addition to full 
details of the A.B.C. Writer’s Course, synopsis of lessons, method 
of instruction, fees, etc., it contains interesting and valuable 
information about many modern authors of note. Write to-day 
—do not send a specimen of work unless you wish to—and you 
will receive a copy of ‘‘ Wordcraft’’ by return. It is well worth 
having. Write to the Secretary, A.B.C. WRITER’S COURSE, 
(Dept. J172), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4. 
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Aroon ’’—the pvets who counted, before the coming of 
Yeats were few. These were translators from the Gaelic, 
in their own work largely influenced by the Gaelic poets, 
Mangan, Ferguson, Callaman, Edward Walsh. One could 
have done with more of these in the anthology and less 
perhaps of the modern translators, although Douglas Hyde 
must be excepted. He is the reincarnation of the old 
poets. Who was there writing Irish poetry that greatly 
delighted one before the coming of Yeats and those who 
have worthily followed him ? There was Allingham, but he 
wrote for England. Dowden and the Armstrongs were 
academic verse-makers and had little to do with an Irish 
inspiration. Emily Lawless was not yet writing poetry. 
The best one can say for an anthology, or nearly the 
best, is that there is little one could wish left out or 
replaced. The only anthology I know that completely 
satisfied was the Methuen anthology of Modern English 
Verse, published a few years ago. 

One allows a good deal for the personal feeling of two 
such men as Yeats and A. E. Yeats, in his young days at 
least, liking a character, read something of himself into the 
verse or poetry such a one was producing—while A. E. loves 
the soul of the poet and sees it through his own light. It 
is not easy to know how such an anthology as this will strike 
the reader who comes to its poetry newly, but there is some- 
thing here for all tastes. One might question the inclusion 
of Congreve and Dean Swift. One might wish some few 
new young men away to make room for something of Jane 
Barlow and Rosa Mulholland. One might ask if John 
Boyle O'Reilly, why not the incomparably finer poetry of 
Louise Imogen Gurney ? And if Ernest Reid and L. A. G. 
Strong why not Robert Graves and H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
who has written some exquisite poetry ? But when all 
these questions are asked one turns to thank the compiler 
for his truly Golden Treasury. Here, for the English 
reader, is brought together a wealth of Irish poetry which 
may well set us back in our place as an imaginative and 
spiritual people, a place from which we have been some- 
what rudely dispossessed of late years. 

Mr. Robinson has done very well in giving a generous 
representation to the poets by whom Ireland must live. 
He has avoided the merely political under which the 
flame was smothered for so many years. He has obeyed 
none of the conventions—we were so long shackled by 
convention of all sorts in Ireland. He has found us a 
new poet in addition to those of whom any country 
might well be proud. This is R. N. D. Wilson's 
“ Enmities ”’ : 


“And you, O most of all 
I hate whose wisdom is 
But to be cynical— 
The knave’s analysis, 
You who have never known 
The heart set wild with a word, 
Or seen the swallow blown 
Northward when Spring has stirred 
The wing’s rebellion. 
I wonder if you found, 
Broken with wind and sun, 
A swallow on the ground, 
Would ever a moment’s thought 
Trouble you with a fleet 
Pain that such daring brought 
Such passionate defeat.” 


There are few things in this world as good as the uplift 
of poetry. I fear the swing of the pendulum has gone 
back to its extreme limit as far as poetry is concerned, 
for many who must have read it in happier times. But 
the uplift is there waiting to toss the soul as high as the 
swallow. If any of us have been forgetting the heavenly 
wisdom and sweetness of A. E.’s poetry this anthology 
should speed us back. 

“When mine hour is come 
Let no teardrop fall, 
And no darkness hover 
Round me where [ lie. 
Let the vastness call 
One who was its lover. 
Let me breathe the sky. 
Where the lordly light 
Walks along the world, 


And its silent tread 

Leaves the grasses bright, 

Leaves the flowers uncurled, 

Let me to the dead 

Breathe a gay good night.” 
“The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse ’’ will make people 
remember if they have forgotten that Ireland has among 
her living two of the supreme poets of our time, with a full 
choir as well. So its readers will rise up and call it blessed. 

I have read through Miss Eva Gore Booth’s ‘‘ Shepherd 
of Eternity and Other Poems’ with a profound sense of 
disappointment. Where has flown the radiant simplicity 
of the “ Little Roads of Breffni’’ which, by the way, I miss 
from the Golden Treasury ? What has she been doing 
to herself and her inspiration. Her poetry is drowned 
under capital letters, strange inhuman words, and clichés 
which once obtained, but have long been banished to the 
dust-heap of oblivion. What has a poet like Miss Eva 
Gore Booth to do with such things? ‘“‘ Eternal Beauty,”’ 
“Spirit and Soul,’”’ ‘‘ the One Beautiful,” ‘the Only 
Wise,’ all great phrases, but somehow, as Miss Gore 
Booth uses them, they are less magnificent than so much 
sound and fury signifying nothing. For the moment her 
gift is certainly in abeyance, somewhat clouded. Now and 
again one catches a hint of the old magic as in the poem 
called ‘‘ In Oxford Street ’’ : 

“‘ A little idle, lonely song, secret and far away 

Haunted the roads of all the world and fled along the shore, 

It laughed in rustling corn that grows high up on Knocknarea, 

And sang along the sunlit waves at windy Mullaghmore.” 
—but it soon vanishes. Is it in oneself or the verse that 
the heartlessness lies, or would the sense of it vanish if all 
the capital letters were expunged? It would hardly be 
fair not to quote something by which the reader may 
judge. I don’t understand the title. 

AMEN-RA. 
““ The Daisy in her heart the sunlight holds, 
Each golden disc with its white petal rays 
Tells of the Great Light that the flower beholds, 
Lifted above earth’s green and living ways, 
So shall our minds hold the strange Image Bright 
The glory of the Spiritual Sun unseen, 
In rays of Love round the great Disc of Light, 
Supported by frail shapes of living green.” 

Am I wrong, or does it just lack that? There was a 
time when one would not have asked the question concern- 
ing anything written by Miss Gore Booth. 

: KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ALL'S WELL.* 

In ‘“‘ The Rector of Wyck” Miss Sinclair has given us 
a pleasant tale about amiable people which only the magic 
of her technique prevents from being dull. She begins, 
excitingly, with the dawn of a May morning, forty-three 
years ago, when Matty was a young girl, and she draws her 
consistently as an innocent and loving creature. When she 
insists that Matty is intelligent she is loading the dice, 
for she does not show her as clever. Never once does 
Matty make either an original or penetrating or even 
thoughtful remark. Her sister’s fiancé has destroyed her 
faith, but Susan says Philip could make Matty believe or 
disbelieve anything he liked. ‘‘ Matty had been quite 
sure her mind was open. And, after opening, it had been 
very firmly shut again.’’ Miss Sinclair, herself an intel- 
lectual, with a fine mind, knows better than most of us 
what it is to be intelligent, and the reason she says one 
thing and shows us another is that she wishes to contrast 
the dull round of life at the parsonage with life among 
clever people in London. Matty would never meet them 
unless her brains admitted her to their society, therefore 
Miss Sinclair tells us and indeed insists on it, that she 
was once able to meet brilliant thinkers and talkers and 
mix with them on an equality ; whereas the Matty she 
draws could never at any time have held her own with 
such people. She is the ideal rector’s wife, good as bread, 
good as gold—simple, foolish, lovable ; and moreover she 
lives to serve where others live to shine. 


* “ The Rector of Wyck.’’ By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson.) 


—‘ The Trap.‘‘ By D.M. Richardson. (Duckworth.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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The trouble with this smooth and charming tale is that 
everybody is ideal. The scandalmongering old maid, in 
love with the rector, is presently converted to charity ; 
Matty’s decadent son—a drunkard of the kind that is never 
reformed—suffers a like conversion and is killed in the 
war, in fact—‘‘ God’s in his heaven, all’s well with the world.”’ 

But if the psychology of ‘‘ The Rector of Wyck ”’ is of 
the surface and not always, even then, consistent, the 
writing and the method leave nothing to be desired. The 
story is exceedingly well told. It charms, it holds the 
reader. It begins at the exact right moment and ends 
where you feel it should. The gentle lives unfold in an 
upward and downward curve, the arc of the rainbow. As 
you read the last words: ‘‘ And Philip said, ‘ So that is 
the way he worked it. I wonder if he knew how unorthodox 
he was’ ’’—you feel that they—at least as far as Miss 
Sinclair is concerned—are the kernel of the book. There 
is a moment when the work of art is conceived, and I think 
that with ‘“‘ The Rector of Wyck” this was when these 
words rose in its creator’s mind. 

Miss Sinclair has always admired the method of Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, and it seems natural to turn from 
her quiet little tale to ‘‘ The Trap”’ which has gone one 
better in that it is not a tale at all. Here again is an 
exciting style. Miss Richardson says illuminating things, 
“her way of gathering all spears to her own breast” 
‘dignity is the privilege of the weak’’; ‘ nothing can 
ever be expressed in words’’; “lives set in motionless 
circumstances.’” You pick these out of what is otherwise 
a rather difficult book, as difficult as her parody of Henry 
James: 

““As she searched for her gloves, the personal note 
repeated itself as it were aloud speaking urbanely from 
the surrounding air. Its indubitable descent ; its perhaps 
too great and withal so manifestly, so wellnigh woefully 
irretrievable precipitancy. Its so charming and for all 
she could at the moment and within the straitly beleaguer- 
ing these eminently onerous and exciting circumstances 
assemble of disturbing uncertainty, so brilliantly, so almost 
dazzlingly sunlit height.’’ The substance of ‘‘ The Trap” 
is Miriam's life with Miss Holland. They share three rooms 
at the top of an old London house. The rooms are infested 
with ‘‘a small dark something upon the white coverlet of her 
bed. Aladybird. Toosquare. Perfectly square and metion- 
less. Even as she called to Miss Holland to come through 
and observe, the sight of it thrilled her in every nerve.”’ 

“Dear, dear, dear!’’ Miss Holland moaned. “I 
feared, I feared. I'll get the dustpan.”’ 

Naturally their nights are disturbed ! 

The reader may wonder why Miriam—the unchanging, 
self-centred Miriam—should have chosen to join forces 
with a woman whom she thus describes : 

‘Piled upon her head was a mass of blue crinoline, 
not only faded but dulled with inextricable dust. Beneath 
its shapelessness wisps of lank hair made fun of her dignified 
bearing. A black tie, running from neck to waist of the 
skimped blouse uniting her coat and skirt, fought with the 
millinery hat.” 

But the reason is not difficult to find. Miriam is a 
creature without charm. Miss Richardson talks of her 
and lets her talk—and the reader thinks of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s Morgan le Fay, or Mary Webb’s women, or the 
little Scottish girl in “‘ The Judge.’’ We read every word 
about those ; whereas of Miriam, though hopeful at first, 
we have grown more and more weary. Miss Holland’s 
charm for her is that in a captious world she can believe 
her to be attractive ; and perhaps she would be—in the 
eyes of a Miss Holland. ‘‘ But you make tea with a 
charm! This is Nectar.” 

It sounds sufficiently trivial, but the method redeems 
it for that is indubitably interesting. Also, as I observed 
before, much that is said is illuminating. Let me end 
with this :—‘‘ Behind Miss Holland’s tone was a smile 
that beamed the more warmly for the frost thro’ which 
it came. It reached and touched like sunlight. Garden 
sunlight that had been missing thro’ all the wandering 
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THE TRAGIC LIFE OF VINCENT 
VAN GOGH.* 


Can any life be accounted tragic which ends at the 
zenith ? Poverty, madness, suicide, make a formidable 
justification of M. Piérard’s title, yet it shrivels in the 
blaze of genius fulfilled. Van Gogh, having lighted his 
torch in the sun, carried it with religious fervour to the 
bowels of the earth. Throughout his career, darkened as 
it was by excesses, we see him pre-eminently the torch- 
bearer, the giver of light. 

M. Piérard, wandering in the afterglow, devotes rather 
too much space perhaps to his own emotion; too little 
to the art and personality of his subject. Nevertheless, 
the translator’s claim that there is new material in this 
volume is well founded: the details, for example, of Van 
Gogh’s life in Le Borinage, and his struggle at the Antwerp 
Academy. 

Van Gogh did everything with his might. His passion 
for renunciation led him to conditions at which a Franciscan 
might quail. He renounced soap, dressed himself in 
sackcloth and positively embraced disease. Still at his 
might, in the Academy, “‘ he applied his colours so thickly 
that they literally ran off the canvas on to the polished 
floor.’ But amid all his frenzy and exaggeration, sanity is 
perceptible in the instinct which preserved for Van Gogh 
from the outset the thing that, unconsciously, he held 
most dear. In 1875 he would not hear of an artist’s 
career, and in this refusal lay salvation ; for what academic 
training could have led to such a flame of achievement 
as that ultimately reached through his gospel work among 
the miners of Le Borinage ? And we cannot but feel that 
his death, too, was opportune: he would have painted no 
more. With the last flicker of reason, he knew himself mad. 

M. Piérard has drawn a telling portrait of Van Gogh's 
brother Theo, whose faithful friendship and understanding 
were for ever at the artist’s service. Although we learn 
that the two Dutch brothers lie under “‘ simple flat tomb- 
stones, united in death as they were in life,’’ M. Piérard 
fails to say that Theo died of a “ broken heart” a few 


* “The Tragic Life of Vincent Van Gogh.” By Louis 
Piérard. Translated by Herbert Garland. 7s. 6d. (Castle.) 


Street Cafe ia Arles (1888-89). 
Fron * Che Tragic Life of Vincent Van Gogh,” oy Louis Piérard (John Castle). 


months after Vincent. Perhaps the chief merit of this 
stimulating book is that it inevitably leaves us asking for 
more: a fuller revelation of the artist’s mind; more 
letters, more reproductions. Why are we not given the 
boats at Saintes-Maries, a work that shows Van Gogh 
at the height of his draughtsmanship? And for the 
English reader, anyhow, mention might well have been 
made of the fact that three of the master’s paintings are 
to be seen in the Tate Gallery ; among them, the ‘“‘ Corn- 
field and Cypresses ’’ (Arles, 1888). It would be good for 
the followers of Van Gogh’s seeming extravagances to 
realise how acutely he suffered from the consciousness 
of imperfection. His regret that he had not studied 
perspective; his eager rejection of a sombre palette, at his 
first glimpse of the luminous art of the Impressionists, 
show the humility of genius always ready to learn. 

Van Gogh so bestrides his world that it is small wonder 
if the biographer grow breathless at times in the effort to 
follow: there are jerks which can in no way be attributed 
to the translator, Herbert Garland, whose workmanship 
is admirable. But the worshippers of Van Gogh will not 
trouble about occasional gaps, maybe unavoidable. Rather 
they will thank M. Piérard in that his patient and loving 
research brings them to a more intimate understanding of 
his baffling subject. 

C. A. NICHOLSON. 


MAURICE BARING.* 


In an article published years ago the present reviewer 
wrote: ‘‘ Compared with Maurice Baring, our so-called 
dramatists of to-day seem of small significance.’ And of 
the masque “ Proserpine ’’’: ‘‘ For sheer magic and beauty 
of language and imagination, for Oriental splendour of 
sight, sound and perfume which physically as well as 
intellectually casts some subtle spell over us, I know 
nothing in recent dramatic poetry comparable to ‘ Proser- 
pine.’ One would like to read it under the shadow of 
purple Sicilian hills, lulled by the lapping of water, and 
drowsed by the odour of many poppies, until Proserpine 
herself should come to cast over us the spell of her dreamless 
sleep.”’ 

Hence to that reviewer, for when he so wrote the readers 
of Mr. Baring’s dramatic works were few, it is no small 
pleasure to receive a handsome volume in which the 
Masques and Dramas are included. Here is “ The 
Black Prince,’’ two scenes of which, that with the 
astrologer and the last, are intense with the highest 
dramatic art. Here is ‘‘ Dusk,’’ no more than a bubble 
blown by a poet's fancy, but perfect of its kind as a 
floating bubble or a flower. Here is ‘‘ Mahasena,’’ a 
great play not only in construction, but in subtle 
psychological analysis. Here is ‘“‘ Gaston de Foix,”’ to 
say of which that it is not unworthy of comparison 
with “Idylls of the King” will not seem excessive 
praise in these days when the great Victorian who : 

“Far beyond our vision and our hail 
Is heard for ever and is seen no more,” 

is often belittled. And here is the beautiful romance 

“ Tristram and Iseult.”’ 

The publishers, Messrs. Heinemann, never stoop— 
their imprint is a sufficient guarantee of merit—cheaply 
to puff their wares. «In this case they are over-modest, 
for on the “‘ jacket ’’ we read that the volume contains 
Mr. Baring’s “ poetical plays.’’ Such a thing as a 
poetical play there may be, for not all that is poetical 
is poetry, but Maurice Baring’s work for the stage is not 
“ poetical.’’ It is poetry, and as beautiful dramatic 
poetry as has been written in our time. In his dramas 
we find not only his most individual work, but also his 
supreme achievement, for he has succeeded where great 
poets have failed. Among singers of to-day he has many 
rivals. As a poet-dramatist, whose work conforms to 
the great traditions of both poetic and dramatic art— 
Mr. Shaw is not a conformist, but a non-conformist 


* “Collected Poems.’’ By Maurice Baring. 10s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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to tradition, and a law unto himself—Maurice Baring 
stands alone and unequalled among his contemporaries. 

That at least, for what it is worth or not worth, is the 
opinion of one student of poetry, and in so writing he 
ought to add that readers inquiring for the book under 
review, the title of which is ‘‘ Collected Poems,’’ should 
mention that the work required is published by Messrs. 
Heinemann. Otherwise, as Mr. John Lane issued in 1921 
“The Collected Poems of Maurice Baring,”’ a mistake 
might arise, and the reader receive the wrong book. In 
Mr. Lane’s edition, “ Proserpine’ and “ Tristram and 
Iseult ” are included, but not ‘‘ Dusk,”’ ‘“‘ Gaston de Foix "’ 
or “‘ Mahasena’’; and of ‘‘ The Black Prince ”’ only two 
scenes are printed. For some reason, two of the most 
romantic and dramatic poems which Mr. Baring has written 
Desiderio’’ (Oxford: Blackwell) and ‘‘ Manfroy ” 
(private printed for the author by Messrs. Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne, London)—are included neither in Mr. Lane’s nor 
in Messrs. Heinemann’'s edition of the ‘‘ Collected Poems.”’ 

Maurice Baring’s non-dramatic poems are already known 
toall. In the difficult art of sonnet writing he is a master ; 
and even, of his occasional verse, one asks whether in the 
whole of Mr. Locker-Lampson’s ‘“ Lyra Elegantiarum,” 
there are more courtly and charming lines than those 
“To Juliet’s Owl."’ The tribute to Auberon Herbert 
(Captain Lord Lucas) should endure among the noblest 
threnodies of our language. Except for a pair of triolets— 
brought down flying in two shots by Mr. Baring’s double 
barrelled gun when he was in Trans-Siberia, but now 
retrieved to add to his bag—and for three poems from 
“C,” all the non-dramatic poems have appeared before. 
The first of the ‘‘C’’ poems (‘‘ Vale ’’) is a farewell to Eton. 
The chapter on Eton in ‘‘ The Puppet Show of Memory ” 
ends: 

““ When I was actually sitting in the train and crossing the 
fifteen arches railway bridge, and Windsor Castle and the trees 
of the Brocas came into sight, the whole of the past, the Eton 
past, surged up and overwhelmed me like a flood, and I realised 
in that last fleeting glimpse of the trees, the river, and the 
grey Castle, all that Eton life had meant, and what it was that 
in leaving Eton I was saying good-bye to.” 

Not every poet writes such crisp, simple, natural and 
easy, but vivid and distinguished prose as does Mr. Baring. 
A poet’s prose is often either self-consciously stiff (as if 
he had been warned, as of some funerals, ‘‘ No flowers— 
by request ’’) ; or else, lest others forget that he is a poet, 
he overdoes the flowers and becomes florid. Of Eton, 
Mr. Baring writes always, whether in prose or poetry, with 
deep feeling expressed with felicity. To Etonians and 
to public schoolmen generally one may direct attention 
to ‘‘ Vale” which is as poignantly affectionate and 
beautiful a farewell to an old school as has ever been 
penned. But one closes as one began by remarking that 
Maurice Baring’s most lasting claim to fame will rest on 
his dramatic poems. Some of his shorter poems and 
sonnets will survive in anthologies, but his masques and 
dramas will be read by students of poetry a hundred 
years hence. Fame comes slowly, hardly, austerely, 
whereas popularity comes often quickly and cheaply. 
That Mr. Baring’s plays are comparatively little known 
or remain unacted is attributable only to the fact that in 
England to-day, as in old Greece, “the ass prefers 
his thistles to fine gold.” 

CouLtson KERNAHAN. 


ONCE UPON A TIME* 


Mr. Douglas Goldring chose cleverly in giving the title 
of ‘‘ Gone Abroad ”’ to his new book, for like much to be 
found in its text, the words are richly suggestive. Since 
Mr. Kipling came to Town to teach us—can it really be 
close on forty years back ?—we mostly recognise that 
““ Romance brought up the nine-fifteen ’’ ; but no amount 
of such insight will ever very materially detract from the 

* “Gone Abroad.’’” By Douglas Goldring. 12s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—‘‘ The Coasts of Illusion.’’ By Clark B. Firestone. 


16s. (Harper & Bros.)—‘‘ Green Islands in Glittering Seas.” 
By W. Lavallin Puxley. 12s 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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Being an entertainment purport- 

ing to reveal the last follies, 

misadventures and gallantries of 
“ These Charming People.” 


ANTHONY DARE’S 
PROGRESS 
by Archibald Marshall 


Written in Mr. Marshall’s charming manner ; full of 
interest and enjoyment. 


FREDERICK LONSDALE 
5s. net Spring Cleaning 


As good to read as to see. 


L. ADAMS BECK 
The Treasure of Ho 


“Vivid in plot and incident, and 
engrossing from cover to cover.” 
—Aberdeen Press 


TOLLEY AGAIN! 


Wins Silver Medal at St. Andrews and Social Club’s 
Foursomes. 


Study his methods in 


THE MODERN GOLFER 


15s. net 


Still Selling Splendidly 


J. D. BERESFORD 
Author of Jacob Stahl,” “‘ Unity,” ete. 


The Monkey Puzzle 


“Clearly conceived, admirably constructed, and 
beautifully written.’ —Gerald Gould 


F. WILLS CROFTS 


Author of ‘‘ The Groote Park Murder.” 


Inspector French’s Greatest Case 
2nd large printing 
Baffling, absorbing, ingenious. 


E. MARIA ALBANESI 


Author of ‘A Bird in a Storm,” etc. 


2nd Printing Sally in her Alley 


Unaffected, humorous, delightful. 


ELIZABETH YORK MILLER 
Virginia O’Dare 


A powerful study of a woman's soul. 
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greenness of the other side of the road, or weaken the 
magnetic lure of the world that lies over the hills ; beyond 
the horizon truly, but at no great distance, we tell ourselves. 
A few touches of the spur and we can be there by sundown, 
or so shortly after as to make no odds. And it is well for 
us the illusion should continue ; for it is the going and not 
the arriving that counts. 

The acquiescent type of mind to which all forms of 
rebelliousness are foreign is often estimable but rarely 
interesting. Only the fanatic rebel is really tedious ; and 
that is because his disease, his fanaticism makes him—like 
some unfriendly and inferior vintages, cheeses, fruits and 
the like—incapable of ripening ; impervious to the mellow- 
ing influences of time and experience. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that some readers of his earlier work 
may have ticketed Mr. Goldring in their minds as tiresome, 
and thereby be in danger of missing the pleasure to be 
derived from such a work as ‘‘ Gone Abroad.’ To any 
such the reviewer owes a duty. He should assure them 
that this author is not of the unripening kind ; that, in 
fine, his latest work proves him capable of response to 
time’s mellowing influence ; that his rebelliousness is not 
of the sour, fanatic brand. 

Mallorca, the Balearic Isles, Liguria, the Alpes Maritimes 
and home again by way, if you please, of Middlesbrough- 
on-Tees—that is about the extent of the journeying ; but 
it is the going, not the arriving ; the seeing, not the things 
seen, that really matter; and despite his still cranky 
pretended detestation of his own countrymen and their 
ways, and his indubitably strong prejudices, Mr. Goldring 
is here an entertaining guide, who only occasionally irritates 
you in a stimulating fashion, and never bores you with a 
platitude. 

A familiar literary and journalistic figure of the nineties, 
especially within the purlieus of the Temple, was a big, 
bearded, jovial, prolific story-writer and boon companion 
who used to say that there was no more inspiring picture 
for the teller of tales than Sir John Millais’s ‘‘ The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh,’’ and no finer verbal inspiration than the 
Bible. Some such reflection may have dictated Mr. Fire- 
stone’s choice of a frontispiece for ‘‘ The Coasts of Illusion : 
A Study of Travel Tales.’”’ It was in any case a good 
choice ; for the rapt vision in the boy Raleigh’s eyes does 
finely epitomise mankind’s undying appetite as voiced in 
childhood by the demand to “ Tell me a story !”’ 


“Tf the map of the traditional world were pictorial, as such 
maps ought to be, it would show strange races of men in Asia, 
in Africa, in South America, in the sea-washed islands, and in 
the seas themselves. There would be Amazons sweeping down 
upon the Mediterranean settlements, pygmies battling with 
cranes in Upper Egypt, Satyrs pursuing women in African 
woodlots, troglodytes of Arabia looking on with indifference 
while strangers maltreated their offspring. The vistas of Asia 
and Africa would disclose men taking their siestas beneath the 
shade of their own gigantic feet, sleeping at night under the 
cover of their elephant-like ears, supporting life by smelling 
flowers rather than eating food. .. . A voyage to these strangely 
peopled countries would be a voyage along the bays, gulfs and 
promontories of the human mind in its states of dream... . 
‘ We fared on,’ says Sindbad, ‘ from sea to sea and from island 
to island and city to city in all delight and contentment, buying 
and selling wherever we touched, and taking our solace and our 
pleasure. ...’ The thing these statements have in common 


is that perhaps none of them is quite true, and yet one wishes to 
believe all of them.” 


Here then is the material for Mr. Firestone’s unusual, 
welcome and treasurable work. ‘‘ Its purpose is to present 
those myths and half-myths of geography which are 
loosely and yet significantly called travel tales.’’ And if 
in its diction there is here and there a touch that is the 
least thing exotic to English ears—like that word ‘‘ wood- 
lots’’ in a context touching the pursuit of women by 
satyrs—one would not condemn the fact as detrimental. 
A reasoned catalogue of the raw material of legend and 
romance, presented not with magic, it is true, but with 
sympathy and feeling ; it is definitely a book to read and 
to preserve for dipping into, as and when by the right 
spirit moved. 

Mr. Lavallin Puxley’s ‘‘ Green Islands”’ are naturally 
those of the South Pacific, including those of Australia’s 


wonderful Great Barrier Reef (where the late Mr. Ban- 
field's ‘‘ Tropic Isle ’’ lies), as well as the Polynesian Edens 
so lavishly extolled by the modern magazine story-writer ;. 
to some of whose queer extravagances, by the way, a well- 
informed, descriptive work of this kind should serve as a 
helpful corrective. For Mr. Puxley, author of ‘‘ Wander- 
ings in the Queensland Bush,’’ writes only of that he truly 
knows. He is no pedant, and his eye for the picturesque, 
no less than for the humorous, is a keen one; but—he 
could be read without blenching by the pitilessly realistic 
“ Asterisk” of ‘‘ Isles of Illusion ’’ fame, because he sets 
down what he has seen, with nothing according to stereo- 
typed recipes for the titillation of the minds of fictitional 
dope addicts. 

Here are three volumes, each as different from the others 
as wine is from bread, or meat from tobacco, yet all three 
belonging definitely to one genre, in that each is admirably 
calculated to take tired people to the Islands of the Blest, 
by way of Pisgah visions of delights lying just beyond the 
horizon line. And so to their respective authors, thanks. 
and more power ! 


A. J. Dawson. 


THE BATTLE TO THE STRONG.* 


Louis Golding, who tells us of his travels in southern 
Europe and into the recesses of the minds of its inhabitants, 
told me not long ago that he received a letter from a 
certain well-known editor who takes a speeial interest in 
those authors, living and dead, who are closely related to: 
other authors. Thus if two sisters or two brothers wield 
the pen, this gentleman’s sympathies are very much 
engaged. He informed Louis Golding that he noticed 
with keen interest that his relative, Douglas Goldring, 
also a travel-writer amongst other things, was publishing 
books. It would have been better if our friend the editor 
had turned his attention and his enthusiasm to the work 
of Hilda Vaughan and Charles Morgan, who are wife and 
husband. No doubt he could tell us of previous cases in 
our literature when two young novelists have been in this 
relation to each other. But has it ever happened before 
that wife and husband have published their first books 
aln.ost simultaneously and with the same discerning 
publisher ? Yet if the books were of merely average merit 
there: would be no particular interest in this event. 

These are two novels far above the average. Miss 
Vaughan gives us the tragic tale of a Welsh country-side. 
Mr. Morgan, on the other hand, pitches his mystic story 
on the east coast. His book does not make easy reading ; 
but like the Woods of Westermain there is enchantment 
for those who dare to enter and to penetrate. Chiefly it is 
the study of a girl’s temperament—an extremely unusual 
girl whose mother foretold that she herself would not 
survive her baby’s birth and that this baby would grow 
up into a strange, fascinating young woman. Her thoughts 
and her conversation take us into deep places, where 
jewels are clustering on the branches of trees. The effect 
which Irma produces upon people of various kinds is 
displayed with marvellous insight ; in fact there is some- 
thing uncanny in Mr. Morgan’s powers of observation. 
There are terrific scenes, as that one between the repulsive 
Fish, his would-be rebellious Angela and the Russian 
woman, Natalya. When the tempest has passed “ she 
did not understand why he kissed her with this tenderness, 
but gladly and without question she obeyed . .. as she 
turned the key and heard him blow down the oil-lamp’s 
chimney, she said to herself, as if in relief after thunder : 
‘It’s clearer now.’”’ It would be a poor description of 
this extraordinary book to say that it is a super-Inglesant ; 
but one may prophesy with certainty that it will live 
as long. 

In Miss Vaughan’s book there is the delightful passage 
in which Gladys, bedridden through her father’s brutality, 

‘ with her innocent eyes cold as water,’’ reads the Bible 

* “ The Battle to the Weak.’’ By Hilda Vaughan. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—‘‘ My Name is Legion.’”’ By Charles Morgan. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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and fills in the details to her own satisfaction. She talks 
to her sister. ‘‘ Well then, in years gone by,’ she says, 
‘‘ ever so long ago, afore even Father's grandfather came 
to Tengarreg, Jacob went walhderin’ about the country- 
side with his horses and his caravans and his small light 
carts and his lurcher dogs. . . . Shechem was livin’ in a 
cottage of his own and bein’ as they was rich folk he had 
done it up terrible smart. There was a harmonium in 
the parlour and lace curtains tied up with pink ribbons 
and photos of Shechem’s family and friends framed in 
ted plush. Grand it must have seemed to Dinah as was 
used to livin’ in a caravan.” 

Alas that we have room for no more quotations. The 
love story of Esther and Rhys, the undying hatred which 
separated their two families, the sordidness of some of 
the characters, whose sordidness is compounded with pathos, 
the lovely and awe-inspiring scenes, the glory and the 
sad futility of these happenings make ‘“‘ The Battle to 
the Weak’”’ a book which it is impossible, once having 
started, to lay aside. There are passages in this book 
which bring up a vision of Tess. If it be objected that a 
young writer does not do such things, let me ask you to 
turn to the scene on page 228 when “‘ it was a pleasure to 
make cheese in the stone-flagged dairy where the cool 
air smelled faintly of sour curds,’’ and let me suggest that 
you turn to a number of passages that seem to have been 
written with a flaming meteor. Tragedy and beauty, what 
more do you want ? 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE.* 


Not all the legislative reforms, the domestic inventions, 


the political emancipations with which mankind endeavours * 


to ameliorate the lot of Woman, can obliterate the funda- 
mental fact that she is Woman. She is handicapped 
throughout life by physical disabilities ; every little girl 
with brothers harbours a secret bitterness that she wasn’t 
born a boy. Whereas no masculine being has been known 
to wish he were a woman—except the eccentric young 
Frenchman who suicided because he could never become 
a mother! At some moment in the life of almost every 
woman—however happy, healthy, wealthy, beautiful, or 
famous she may be—there wells up from unsuspected 
deeps a spurting sense of injustice; and she vaguely 
censures her Creator because there does not seem anyone 
else to blame. Perhaps the spurt subsides, and she 
resumes a dead level of acquiescence ; perhaps she is moved 
to rebellions, to risings in arms, and invokes or inveighs 
against the ‘‘ predominant partner,’’ mere Man... . 
But anyone diving into these annals will emerge with an 
idea that woman, as such, has not achieved comparative 
freedom by her own personal efforts ; it has been accom- 
plished for her by progress, by evolution, by circumstances 
playing into her hands—in a word, by Fate. I doubt 
whether this is the impression which Mr. George intended 
to convey; but it is deepened by the speeding-up and 
crowded nature of his final chapter, which is a mere résumé, 
as compared to the leisurely methods of the rest. 

His pages are very interesting; they deal with the 
‘* Story of Woman ”’ from the Neolithic Age to the present, 
and give evidence of wide reading. But they fail of their 
due effect through the stringendo at the end, and also 
contain curious inaccuracies and anachronisms; from 
which the earlier portions of the volume are more exempt 
than are the latter. For example, a statement by Eccle- 
siasticus (circa 200 B.C.) is described as “‘ repeated in 
Ecclesiastes ’’ (circa 970 B.c.), which is the cart before the 
horse with a vengeance! On reaching ‘‘ The Age of 


Criticism,’’ otherwise the eighteenth century, Mr. George 
brackets the typically Restoration Aphra Behn, who died 
in 1689, with the typically Georgian Fanny Burney, whose 
Evelina ’’ was published in 1778! Again, we are told 
that ‘“‘ in 1880 a formidable type appears—the shorthand 


* “The Story of Woman.” 
man & Hall.) 


By W. L. George. 5s. (Chap- 
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The Truth about Kitchener 


By V. W. GERMAINS (“A Rifleman "’). 8s. Gd. net 

An outspoken vindication of Kitchener and his policy at the War Office 
from 1914 to his death, containing a mass of information and detail which 
will tend to become increasingly important. 


Turkey in Travail 


The Birth of a New Nation 


By HAROLD ARMSTRONG, lately Assistant and Acting 
Mi ilitary Attaché to the High Commissioner at Constantinople. 
With maps and illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


concise and most entertaining view of the Turkish panorama. The 
veil is lifted in a new manner, so that we have a fresh view of the Turk.” — 


Sunday Times 


Nigeri 

igerian Days 

By A. C. G. HASTINGS. With an introduction by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. _ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


An attractive and well-illustrated account of life, sport, travel endl com- 


missioners’ work in Nigeria, by one who has an unrivalled knowledge and 
experience of the country. 


The Romance of Monte Carlo 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “* Remarkable Rogues,” 
etc. Illustrated. 15s. net 


r. Kingston's pages are thick with good stories and his book is one of 
the Persad interesting issued for many months past.""—Sunday Times 
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By J. B. PRIESTLEY, author of “Figures in Modern 
iterature.” 7s. 6d. net 
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‘obert in Daily News 


The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford 


Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by R. BRIMLEY 
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practically everybody else save Falstaff in 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ were 
middle class or nothing? The same may 
be said of many another Elizabethan drama. 

It may seem ungracious to carp at these 
flaws in an informative and engrossing work ; 
but ‘“‘ The Story of Woman ”’ has been here 
too concentrated, too compressed. Let us 
hope that in future editions Mr. George will 
amplify his articles—especially the latter 
ones : they are well worth expansion. 


May Byron. 


A FEAST OF REASON.* 


There is compensation in everything. 
Mr. J. A. Spender’s many admirers were 
full of sympathy with him when they 
learnt that the days of the old Wéstminster 
Gazette were numbered, and that he might 
not be in supreme control of the new morning 
paper which in a measure was to take its 
place. He himself, very likely, regarded 
that change in his existence as something 
of a set-back. By this time he may well 
look upon it as a blessing in disguise. The 
comparative leisure for him to which it led 
has already borne rich fruit. His “ C. B.” 
placed him in the very front rank of our 
English biographers and now, in ‘‘ The Public 
Life,’ he has given us a most admirable 
work, full of ripe and mellow wisdom and 
brightened with humour and wit: a work 
which will do more for his fame in future 
ages, probably, than all his years of efficient 
and distinguished editorship. It is very 


difficult f j lis ea ali 
John Thaddeus Dotane. ificult for a journalist gud journalist to 


From th painting 
in the National 


From “The Public Life,’ by J. A. Spender (Cassells). 


typist—the woman who seeks work first and marriage 
second.”” 1880! What can Mr. George be thinking of ? 
And on what, I wonder, does he base his assertion that, 
although there was a fire in the Victorian night nursery, 
“in the living-room there was no fire’’? Later on, he 
observes that ‘‘ social life from 1880 to 1890 was a heavy 
affair. . . . Woman rebelled against conjugal authority, 
and took to cigarettes and The Yellow Book as a protest. 
. . . In 1885 the world was heavy with conflict, with the 
merciless struggle for freedom.”” But The Yellow Book 
was conspicuously fin de siécle—the child of the nineties. 
The ‘‘ conflict’ ascribed to 1885 will be news to those of 
us who were alive then; as will be the statement that in 
the period succeeding 1890, “‘ preachers were pronouncing 
serious sermons over ‘ Robert Elsmere.’’’ The novel (it 
goes unnamed here) which then profoundly affected 
feminine thought, with results both tacit and explicit, 
was ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins ’’—that epic of revolt. 

Mr. George’s spasmodic, jerky habit of jumping to and 
fro between epochs is singularly disconcerting. It may 
be partly owing to the exigencies of serial publication 
(these articles have been appearing in the Fortnightly 
Review), which prevented his finishing a subject in its 
allotted space. But, e.g., it is bewildering, in a chapter 
ostensibly concerned with the nineteenth century, to be 
suddenly thrown back for several pages to Mesdames 
Roland, de Staél, etc. And his list of great names in 
science and art (vide pages 210-211) is a jumble, a scrap- 
heap, void of any chronological order. . . . In tabulating 
the classes and masses which existed in the eighteenth 
century, Mr. George entirely omits the learned and pro- 
fessional classes; adding: ‘‘ There were in reality only 
two classes: the nobles and the rest.’’ And he attributes 
a very recent origin to the middle class. But surely Ford, 
Page, Slender, Shallow, Dr. Caius, Parson Hugh Evans, and 


ss get a firm foothold in history. W. T. Stead, 
H. A. G. Schiéit, 
ortrait Gallery. who in the eighties was more world-renowned 


than any other newspaper man in this 

country has ever been, is not so much as 
mentioned in a recent manual on the British Press. 
Frederick Greenwood is thought of chiefly in connection 
with: the deal in the Suez shares. Delane to most people 
is a mere name. It was scarcely to be thought, therefore, 
that Mr. Spender in his capacity as editor of the 
Westminster Gazette would be remembered by even the 
coming generation. As the author of ‘‘ The Public Life ”’ 
he will almost certainly be studied and discussed hundreds 
of years hence. 

That may sound a strong statement, but I really do not 
think its truth will be questioned by many people who 
read the book. It is not everybody’s book, of course—it 
will seem forbidding to the immense majority of the sub- 
scribers to the circulating libraries and to nine women out 
of ten even in our most cultured classes. It is a book 
essentially for men and for men profoundly interested in 
politics. One could indeed fill several columns of THE 
BookMAN with good things from it which any intelligent 
person might enjoy—things reminiscent of the lively and 
sparkling pages of ‘‘ The Comments of Bagshot ’’; but the 
great bulk of both the volumes is taken up with serious 
reflections and sober reasonings, and sober reasonings are 
to be enjoyed only by a limited audience. Lord Balfour, 
Lord Oxford, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Sidney Webb, Mr. Winston Churchill, and hundreds of 
other politicians will enjoy every page of it, probably ; 
indeed it is not easy to think of any public man of any 
kind, from G. B. S. and G. K. C. and Mr. H. G. Wells 
to such uncompromising Tories as Mr. Charles Whibley 
and Mr. Leo Maxse and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who could 
fail to appreciate its merits. 

In the space at my disposal here I cannot do more than 
give a very slight indication of the character and scope of 


* “The Public Life.” By J. A. Spender. 2 vols. 30s. 
(Cassells.) 
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the work. It begins with a retrospective glance at the 
public life of yesterday, notably at ‘‘ Palmerston and 
Palmerstonism’’ and “‘Some Great Victorians’; then 
comes an analysis of ‘‘ The Art and Craft of the M.P.,”’ of 
“ The Coming of Labour,’’ of ‘‘ The Party System,” “ The 
Statesman and Foreign Affairs,’’ ‘‘ The Statesman in War,”’ 
etc., etc. These sections are followed by one devoted 
entirely to the Press. Finally we have half a dozen con- 
nected essays grouped under the title, “‘ The Ideas of the 
Public Man.” Volume I has for frontispiece a portrait 
of Cobbett, Volume II one of Delane. The other illustra- 
tions consist of portraits of Palmerston and Bright, 
Disraeli and Lincoln, Bethmann-Hollweg and Bismarck. 
A somewhat fuller and more representative picture gallery 
would perhaps have added to the book’s attractiveness. 
As it stands, however, it is, for its own particular 
audience, a work of quite unique importance and fascination. 


FrREDERIC WHYTE. 


“THE UNKNOWN GODDESS.”* 


Although Mr. Wolfe says in his preface to this pleasing 
collection of poems that ‘it cannot with accuracy be 
called modern verse, because there is no such thing and 
never has been,”’ a reader will soon discover that Mr. Wolfe 
is an interesting experimentalist whose felicitous successes 
are ample payment for his failures. Among the last 
must be included the chop-chopping effect of meandering 
sentences divided, as in ‘‘ Envoi,’’ into little quatrains 
with two-foot lines. Yet even here the thought retains 
the delicate clarity of a beam of moonlight, a pleasing and 
De la Mareish quality which can be felt in much of Mr. 
Wolfe’s work. It may be found easily in the first poem 
here, and without the dragging of disjointed clauses 
referred to. Iliad opens : 

‘“‘ False dreams, all false, 
mad heart, were yours. 
The word, and nought else, 
in time endures. 
Not you long after, 
perished and mute, 
will last, but the defter 
viol and lute. 
Sweetly they'll trouble 
the listeners 
with the cold dropped pebble 
of painless verse. 
Not you will be offered, 
but the poet’s false pain. 
Mad heart, you have suffered, 
and loved in vain. 
What joy doth Helen 
or Paris have 
where these still lie in 
a nameless grave? .. .” 

As a poet of love Mr. Wolfe is very much himself in this 
welcome new volume, and he pursues beautiful thoughts 
as Keats pursued beautiful images. It is only occasionally 
that his words fuse into fire ; but it is much that he does 
sometimes succeed. 


R. L. 


HOLIDAY FICTION.; 
Tue Boost OF THE GOLDEN SNAIL, 


Instead of following up his sensational and very success- 
ful romance of the air, ‘‘ Ultimatum,’’ with another story 
in the same thrilling and imaginative vein, Mr. Victor 
MacClure has given us in “‘ The Boost of the Golden 


* “The Unknown Goddess.’”’ By Humbert Wolfe. 5s. 
(Methuen.) 


+ ‘‘ The Boost of the Golden Snail.’’ By Victor MacClure. 
3s. 6d. (Harrap.)—‘‘ Sea Horses.’’ By Francis Brett Young. 
7s.6d. (Cassells..—‘‘ Thumbs Up.” By Harold Avery. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Nisbet.)—‘‘ King Charlie.’’” By George Owen Baxter. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Dark Chapter.”’ By 
E. J. Rath. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.)—‘‘ The Down Train.” 
By Cuthbert Baines. 7s. 6d. (Arnold.)—‘ The Hundred to 
One Chance.’ By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


By 


Sir Arthur Keith 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


2 vols. 


net 


The ANTIQUITY of MAN 


New revised edition with 8 new chapters and 71 
new illustrations. An important standard work for 
the scientist and student. A fascinating story of 
true wonders for the general reader. 

In the second edition there are copious references 
to the recent discoveries in Germany, Australia, 
Java, America, and more particular note is made 
of the vitally important research and most recent 
discoveries in Malta, South Africa, and Rhodesia. 


By 
Sir Arthur Keith, 
M.D., D.Se., LL.D., 
F.R.CS., F.R.S. 
New and entirely revised 


THE ENGINES OF THE 
HUMAN BODY 


The human body is crowded with marvellous con- 
trivances which can be appreciated by everyone 
if only they are set out in plain language. This 
work does so in a novel way, for the Author has 
approached his subject from the point of view of 


edition. an engineer rather than of a medical man. 
Illustrated. The new appendices are in reality a series of 
essays in which the Author touches lightly, but 
12/6 net accurately, on recent advances made in our know- 
ledge of how the human body lives and works. 
By ANTECEDENTS OF 
Rev. C. P. G. Rose, CHRISTIANITY 
M.A., R.N. The evolutionary theory applied to Christianity 
15/s net with primitive semi-magical conceptions and their 
relation to the human subconscious. 
By LINDEN LEA: A Novel 
This first novel has aroused great interest and 
Edward Bucknell won unsolicited praise from the Press and the 
public. The Field says: ‘* Recalls one of the best 
7/6 net of Kipling’s short stories and one of the loveliest 
of Gray’s immortal stanzas.” 
By RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REMINISCENCES 
; ; Full of good sport—and of more. Good stories, 
16 full-page illustrations. personal recollections of notable people, varied 
12/6 net experiences simply told, make this book delightful 
reading. 
ape STORIES OF OLD IRELAND 
Sir William Orpen, AND MYSELF 


With many new reproduc- 
tions of his paintings and 


The artist tells his readers in witty and arresting 
fashion about Ireland as he knew her in happy 


drawings days before black tragedy stilled her laughter. 
12,6 net pnts = Luxe, 100 copies, numbered and signed, 
By FORTY YEARS OF FIRST- 
Commander 


G. W. Hillyard, R.N., 
Late Secretary of the 
All England 
Lawn Tennis Club. 
24 illustrations. 
Cheap Popular Edition. 
net. 


CLASS TENNIS 


Is a record of his impressions of great matches, and 

players. The names of every prominent player 

keep cropping up in critical or anecdotal allusion. 

The development of the novice into the experienced 

tournament player is here traced, and every Lawn 

— player of either sex will benefit by these 
ints. 


By Alice Hutchison 
M.D., M.R.C.P., 
with a Foreword by 
H. Crichton Miller, 
M.A., M.D.(Edin.) 


net. 


THE CHILD AND HIS 
PROBLEMS 


A book of great interest to all who love and have 
to train children. Sympathy and common sense 
are its key-notes. 


By 
O. A. Merrit 
Hawkes 
7/6 net. 


THE COTTAGE BY THE 
COMMON 


A book for those with imagination, with the 
courage to laugh and the courage to cry. A book 
for those who love life and understand the vivid 
past echoing into the busy present. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


This Library includes 117 volumes, each specially written by an authority 
on the subject dealt with, under the editorship of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. Herbert Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford, Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, and Professor William T. Brewster. 


2/6 _114 EGYPT 
Sir E.A.Watiis BUDGE 
net es Litt.D., D.Lit., 


116 BACTERIOLOGY 


By Prof. KARL H. BROWNING. By Sir CHARLES HIGHAM. 
Write for particulars ; special free trial Home University Library Scheme 


115 BIOLOGY 
Prof. Parrick GEDDES 2/6 
and Prof. J. ARTHUR net 
THOMSON, M.A.,LL.D. 


117 ADVERTISING 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, { 
COVENT GARDEN, WCC.2. 
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Snail” a delightfully, irresponsibly whimsical tale of 
Bohemian London that is leavened with a charming streak 
of sentiment. The chief characters are Percival Pemble- 
bury, a lively, impecunious artist and poet; M. Archam- 
baud Laverdet, the stolid proprietor of the Golden Snail 
restaurant, which is tottering on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
and the lovable, elusive Myrtle Gilliland, whom Percival 
rescues from an unpleasantly exciting situation and loses, 
and seeks in vain, and finds again by accident. The whole 
thing turns on the desperate fortunes of the “ Golden 
Snail,’ and a bold publicity stunt, involving his acting 
temporarily as a waiter, by means of which Percival not 
only clears off his own debt to the establishment but, 
overriding the fear and bewilderment of the astonished 
M. Laverdet, raises the little Soho restaurant to roaring 
heights of prosperity. For details of his riotously effective 
scheme, what led up to it, and all that came of it, go to the 
book and you will enjoy as lively and ingenious a story of 
love and laughter as any you can remember. A capital 
farcical comedy, written with humour and gusto enough 
to make it as popular as Percival made the ‘‘ Golden 
Snail.” 


SEA Horses. 


Francis Brett Young’s work has that quality of style 
and atmosphere that more than anything else makes a 
dividing line between novelists. Those who possess it 
have something which brings their readers back again and 
again. Sometimes the style usurps the place of the story, 
but with Mr. Young this is not so. “Sea Horses ”’ 
has a plot that holds one straightaway, from that moment 
early in the book when Captain Glanvil is on his ship’s 
bridge, with Vesuvius in the distance and overhead the 
Plough, ‘‘ tilted like a cobra curved backward to strike.” 
Then Helen Salvia and her little daughter, Gina, come 
into the story, and the good ship Vega makes voyage to 
Panda with half a dozen human destinies in her hold. Mr. 
Brett Young is a great traveller, and he makes very vivid 
the places he describes. Readers who enjoyed the tropical 
scenes in ‘‘ Woodsmoke ”’ will find equal pleasure in the 
Portuguese East Africa scenes of this book. It isa rounded, 
completed tale, with no loose ends, and with no lack of 
speed or incident because the round is so smoothly 
complete. Perhaps it stands out so distinctively just 
because its achievement is unusual in the fiction world of 
to-day. 


THUMBS UP. 


The rather lugubrious wrapper of this book, depicting 
a gentleman in his dressing-gown in front of an array of 
medicine bottles, should not make you think that you are 
going to be plunged into the depths of woe. But no doubt 
the book’s title will have driven away from you such a fear. 
Mr. Avery has given us a very high-spirited story which, 
if you read it fast enough, will entertain you. As a comic 
cinema film it ought to have some success ; in fact we should 
not be at all surprised to hear that it has been written with 
this object. There is not the same rapturous joy one now 
and then finds in the work of Wodehouse, but there is 
considerable knowledge of human nature, although the 
author prefers to concentrate upon its farcical manifesta- 
tions. It may be niggling criticism if we suggest that 
the heading of the last chapter, ‘‘ Finis Coronat Opus,”’ is 
not remarkably grammatical, for Mr. Avery’s charm lies 
largely in his irresponsibility. 


KinG CHARLIE. 

You cannot read this book without adding considerably 
to your vocabulary. King Charlie is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of George Owen Baxter’s sequence of artful 
and intriguing tramps and for the time being we live in 
another world altogether. A world in which these ‘‘ blowed- 
in-the-glass ’’ stiffs (gentlemen of the road) consort in 
“* Jungles’”’ (retreats) and lay their “ plant’’ for pulling 
off their risky work. King Charlie has just got to the 


point of tiring of prison fare, and having found a likely 
boy, Billy English, is determined to train and use him 
as his “ meal-ticket ’’ for the future. By claiming to be 
Billy’s father he gains a hold on the boy, but this is checked 
by the realisation in Billy of what the heritage means, and 
is followed by an attempt to escape from it. He slips 
away, but when King Charlie meets him again a year 
later he has become equal to any of them. Again the 
human side of Billy is touched by the presence of a little 
girl, ‘“‘ Lady,” for whose sake he gives up his evil ways, 
only to meet with failure later on when he confesses that 
King Charlie is his father. With many exciting adventures 
and vivid descriptions of tramp life, this open-air, care-free 
story can hardly fail to stimulate and thrill. 


MotTION AND EMOTION. 


The restlessness that is on us all, the urge to be ever 
on the move, is reflected in many of the new novels. 
Motion and emotion go hand in hand. Here are two 
striking examples of the novel of movement. ‘‘ The Dark 
Chapter ’’ is thick with motor-cars, and the actual plot, 
though it germinates in a train, is developed by their 
means. It is an American comedy of class distinctions, 
handled with cleverness and originality. ‘‘ The Down 
Train,” as the title indicates, is largely influenced by the 
railway, and ends with the whistle of the up train; but 
a car figures in it with dramatic effect. Mr. Baines’s book 
is essentially English in design; it might be called a 
comedy of coincidence, distinctly well plotted. The down 
train’s destination is Pinfield, a village in the North Downs 
where “things happen.’’ The hero is a Civil Servant 
named Dunhill, who goes up from his Kentish home to 
Whitehall every day, to the Ministry of Sports and Fine 
Arts. But one fine day he, seized with the spirit of adven- 
ture, responds to the suggestion of a fascinating stranger 
on the platform (a retired hatter of Dover Street) that it is 
quite as easy to take the down train as the up. They 
both take it, and in their carriage is Zoe Sprockett, a girl- 
artist who is also going to Pinfield. Her father, Sir Joshua, 
is a wealthy financier and a very wicked old man. At 
Pinfield there is a Guild of Craftsmen—the Fraternity of 
Beauty and Purpose—where Zoe intends to work. For 
black reasons of his own her father tries to ruin it. The 
working out of the plot is well done, and makes amusing 
reading. The characters seem to be drawn from life. 
An American lady, Mrs. Kilbourne, is the pivot of ‘‘ The - 
Dark Chapter,’’ owing to her weakness for befriending 
tramps, for whom she is “‘ an easy mark.’’ She feeds 
them, gives them jobs, and supplies them with uplift. The 
hero-tramp is promoted to be chauffeur, a post he fills 
with distinction. There are three cars—Hilda’s roadster, 
the limousine, and a touring-car. Rawlins buries secrets 
(with dollars) from each member of the family in turn, 
though Marian—a fascinating minx—sometimes ‘‘ touches 
him” for them. He fills all réles perfectly ; but the fun 
really begins when he has to be deputy at a dinner-party, 
for that is the beginning of the end. A capital tale. 


THE HUNDRED TO ONE CHANCE. 


After roaming pretty well round the world in search of 
the girl of his dreams (once glimpsed in a café in Paris), 
Peter Ambush arrived back to find her established in his 
own home, in the hands of a gentleman rogue. Michael 
Carew, the founder of a new religion—the ‘‘ Society of the 
Blue Rose ’’ for the Propagation of Beauty, of the Simple 
Life—is drawn with all the whimsical and delicate sympathy 
that attaches to the name of this author. Rogue though 
Carew is, it is not difficult to imagine the charm with which 
he sways his little flock. Peter is quickly suspicious and, 
by joining the cult himself and obtaining the aid of several 
of his friends and that of Scotland Yard, makes the excite- 
ment grow rapidly. Chance Wheeler, the member who 
has taken the vow of silence, comes out of his seclusion 
for the benefit of the reader, and we hear him plotting and 
scheming with Carew in a very hardened fashion. The 
rest of the community, from the girl who is always making 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EARLY LETTERS OF SIR HENRY 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


TO HIS SISTER LOUISA, 1850-51 
Chosen by the Rr. Hox. LORD PENTLAND. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
“* These letters of Henry Campbell’s are delightful and amusing. They show 
a refreshing curiosity with odd little touches of humour. As the letters of a 
grown man they would deserve a place in the literature of travel; as the letters 


of a boy of fourteen one can only marvel and wonder at them.” 
—The Daily News 


PALESTINE OF THE MANDATE 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. Illustrated. 21s. net 


“Deals in a spirit of absolute fairness with the causes and effects of the 
antagonism between Arabs and Jews, or to write accurately, Jewish emigrants, 
brought in by the Zionist organisations. . . . Mr. Worsfold is a trained observer. 
He has a keen sense of human character, so that he can give us lively sketches 
of the various makers of the post-war Palestine.'’"—The Morning Post 


THE TYRANNY OF TIME: 


EINSTEIN OR BERGSON ? 

By CHARLES NORDMANN. 10s. 6d. net 
This work is mainly devoted to the controversy raging 
between Relativists and their opponents, in which Einstein 
and Bergson are the protagonists. 

““M. Nordmann is a brilliant writer, who can infuse the spirit of poetry and 
romance into his subject without losing a firm grip on essentials. An astronomer 


of some distinction himself, he has done a good deal to promulgate the theories 
of Einstein and bring them within reach of the general public.’’—The Scotsman 


THE LETTERS OF.H. P. BLAVATSKY 
TO A. P. SINNETT 


Transcribed, compiled and with an Introduction by 
A. T. BARKER. 21s. net 


These letters, written by the founder of the Theosophical 
Society between the years 1880-88, form a companion volume 
to the recently published ‘“‘ Mahatma Letters,’’ acting at once 
as a commentary on the latter and almost as an autobiography 
of the vigorous cataclysmic, enigmatic personality of Madame 
Blavatsky. 

“Even those who cannot accept them as a revelation, will at least be able 
to enjoy them as a human document.""—The Daily News 


MYSTICISM AND CATHOLICISM 
‘By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 12s. 6d. net 
This book deals with various aspects, psychological and 
otherwise, of mystical religion. The imitative vagaries of 
Anglo-Catholicism and the disruptive influence of its steady 
campaign of encroachment are forcibly criticised. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


** We commend this volume to all dispassioned readers.” 
** It is straightforward and outspoken.” 
‘* This well-planned and ably-written volume.” 


COLLECTED POEMS 


By JAMES RHOADES. With a Frontispiece Portrait. 

7s. 6d. net 

“* They inspire belief in the truth of the thoughts and emotions they express.” 

—The Observer 

“His work is marked by a finished technique, and the lyric beauty of his 

Poetry rises to an enraptured splendour founded on a love of nature and a 
faith that is never dogmatic, yet always definitely religious in spirit.”” 

—Birmingham Daily Post 


THE SPIRIT OF HAPPINESS 
By LORD GORELL. 


Lord Gorell’s fourth volume of poetry. 
open air and the active life. 


*‘ Lord Gorell is gifted with a fine ear for melody and rhythm, and has no 
small mastery of his chosen metre. He has many passages of genuine and 
resonant beauty. He has eloquence and moral enthusiasm which is infectious.” 

—The Sunday Times 


OTHELLO: As the Tragedy of Italy 
By LILIAN WINSTANLEY, M.A. 3s. 6d. net 


“* We recognise without reserve that Miss Winstanley has thrown a fresh 
and vivid light upon the atmosphere of symbolic satire which invested the 
salient personages of European politics in the later sixteenth century, and has 
disclosed some remarkable analogies between their intrigues, ambition, and 
romance and the story of ‘ Othello.’ '"’"—Manchester Guardian 


7s. 6d. net 
It is poetry of the 


FICTION 
JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


TALES OF HEARSAY 7s. 6d. net 


“In every way worthy to take their place in the Author’s Collected Works.” 
—Daily Telegraph 
“It makes a substantial addition to Conrad’s best work.” —The Scotsman 
‘* These four stories are thoroughly worthy of him, and illustrative of his 
qualities.""—The Spectator 


“A remarkable addition to the long list of Conrad’s great works.” 
—Daily Mail 
““ One of the most remarkable books of short stories ever issued.” 
—Daily Dispatch 
“The four tales are no unconsidered trifles. . . . They are of the stuff by 
which he will be judged.""—Manchester Guardian 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S GREAT NOVEL 


FIFTH IMPRESSION! 
“A pretty daring conception this, requiring skilful handling. Mr, Chambers 
accomplishes his task with such brilliance that we imagine he has given the 


talkers something to talk about for quite a long time to come.” 
—Daily Telegraph 


7s. 6d. net 


KEBLE HOWARD’S HUMOROUS MASTERPIECE 


THE FAST LADY 7s. 6d. net 


SIXTH IMPRESSION ! 


‘“‘ The funniest book of the season. . . . You won't care a‘ cuss’ if the family 
is bathing in the basement, nor if the roof is in the garden. That's the kind 
of amusing story ‘The Fast Lady’ is! It puts the extinguisher on minor 
worries.’’—T atler 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S STORIES OF THE IRISH 
RISINGS OF 1641 


TALES OF THE TROUBLES 


7s. 6d. net 


“No more interesting volume of Ulster history has appeared for a long 
time.” —Belfast Telegraph 


“ A striking and vivid picture of the times and events described.” Truth 


A NEW NOVEL BY RONALD FRASER 


Author of that astounding First Novel, ‘“ The Flying 
Draper.” 7s. 6d. net 


LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


Mr. Fraser’s new book shows him as a master of witty 
phrase and of a plot which is at once bewildering and 
clever. 


A NEW NOVEL BY JOANNA CANNAN 
Author of ‘‘ The Misty Valley.” 


WILD BERRY WINE 


“‘ Miss Cannan is to be congratulated on the production of a singularly 
satisfying novel, strong in construction and in the union of qualities that 
are all too rarely found linked together in fiction to-day.”—Scotsman 


CHILDREN’S FUNNY SAYINGS 


Collected by D. B. KNOX (collector of ‘“‘ Quotable 

Anecdotes”’). With wrapper specially designed by 

H. M. BatEMAN. 3s. 6d. net 
The merry humour of a child is perhaps the most amusing 
of all forms of fun. This book contains hundreds of children’s 
whimsical sayings. Many of them will give hearty laughter 
and entertainment to those who love children and enjoy 
their drollery. 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
YARNS 


By R. J. B. SELLAR. With wrapper specially designed 

by H. M. BaTeMaAN. 3s. Gd. net 
These are stories to note—and quote as one’s own—in the 
drawing-room, in the club smoking-room, and in places where 
charming people assemble to hear bores make after-dinner 
speeches ; stories of the links, of the race-course, of the 
cricket-field, and of the hunting-field, of amateur and pro- 
fessional actors, and, of course, of motorists and their cars. 


7s. 6d. net 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C.2 
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notes to the more worldly-minded gardener, John, whose 
wife is badly bitten with the craze, all fit admirably into 
the quaintly fantastic setting and story. Carew stakes 
his hundred to one chance and fails, leaving Stella reigning 
supreme over Peter’s heart and home. 


THE POETRY OF MR. GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY.* 


Perhaps one of the best known of Mr. Bottomley’s poems 
is “‘ The End of the World.” In frozen phrases, light as 
the flakes that drift down from the closing sky, it pictures 
the desolation of the End. The cow-house where hitherto 
the snow had always melted ‘‘ with yellow stains from the 
beasts’ breath inside,’’ is quite thatched over now; the 
snow slides from the over-weighted leaves (or is it a dead 
bird falling ?) ; inside the house the clock has stopped 
and a butterfly drops from the ceiling’s shadow, dead ; the 
rails of a broken bed lie charred in the grate : 


““ And when he touched the bars he thought the sting 
Came from their heat—he could not feel such cold. 
She said, ‘ Oh, do not sleep, 

Heart, heart of me, keep near me! No, no; sleep! 
I will not lift his fallen quiet eyelids, 

Although I know he would awaken then— 

He closed them thus but now of his own will 

He can stay with me while I do not lift them.’ ”’ 


I have purposely recalled this poem in some detail because 
it seems to me typical of the whole of Mr. Bottomley’s 
work. The quietness of its rhythm, the deftness of its 
pictures, its mournful remoteness—all are typical of that 
dream world whereof his poems treat. It is a world set 
apart from this world of ours that is so bathed in the light 
of common day. There move those ladies of old time, 
Helen and Bathsheba, Kassandra and Rosamund; and 
there too are David and King Avelin, Moses and Hadrian. 
There the apple trees bloom endlessly against a dewy sky ; 
and there in the cloudy turrets are bells that ring out soft 
and clear. It is a static world, shut in an iridescent 
bubble ; or a gorgeous frieze in a mighty circular room ; or 
a world of ice and flame, marvellously carved, marvellously 
twining. 

For Mr. Bottomley (save in the successful exception of 
“To Ironfounders and Others ’’) holds aloof from our 
soiled and turbulent days. His mind is truly its own 
resting-place. He is the cloistered poet. It is enough 
for him that, out of the storied past, he can fetch beauty 
and fashion it for our inspiration. He is the craftsman 
of the immaculate word and the immaculate phrase, 
chiselling his poems endlessly (so it seems to me), and 
carving his pictures with endless care. Not that the 
labour behind his work is too evident; like the studied 
prose of ‘‘ Elia’ (that has been aptly described as seeming 
but the overflow of good talk), it hides its abundant 
technique under the graceful ease of inevitability. 

Yet although Mr. Bottomley is the cloistered poet, he 
has had a most considerable influence upon modern verse. 
In him there is a strange union between the last century 
and the present one. Two of his books were called 
“Chambers of Imagery’’; and they almost founded a 
school. They took as their unit the dexterous phrase, 
the pure-drawn image; and in pictures, as meticulously 
hammered as Francis Thompson's snowflake, they en- 
visioned some delicate emotion, some hesitant sentiment 
for our delight. Here, in a poem called ‘ Sanctuaries,’”’ is 
an instance : 


“There is a chamber in the dawn 
Sought by a bird alone— 
A cloud, a gleam, a veil withdrawn 
On brighter veils beyond, 
Glistening with one far ringing tone, 
One fluttering mote and blond. 


* “ Poems of Thirty Years.’ By Gordon Bottorhley. 21s. 
net. (Constable.) 


“There is a chamber in the night 
Sought by a girl alone— 
A secret place, white after white, 
With inner walls more dim, 
And farther places whitely strown 
As though with thoughts that swim.” 


He is modern also in the intellectual content of his verse ; 
and his shy paganism belongs utterly to our time. For all 
that, however, there are poems that reach back in this 
book to a day that is now over-past. Such particularly 
are the quasi-dramatic poems like ‘‘ Kassandra Prophesies ”’ 
and ‘‘ Solomon’s Parents.’’ From this strange marriage 
in his poetry of the past with the present springs a queer 
paradox. I feel in reading him to-day that I am thrown 
beyond the experimental and feverish tendencies of the 
‘Georgians’ into a statelier and less querulous time ; 
yet I feel also that I am in the presence of one entirely 
sympathetic with our present yearnings and indeed a 
participant in them. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
apparently Mr. Bottomley has enjoyed the friendship of 
so many of our ‘“‘ younger ’’ moderns ; or perhaps he has 
that best gift of never growing with the years. 

This beautifully produced volume seems to represent 
all of Mr. Bottomley’s lyrical output to date ; or at least 
all that part of it he is anxious to preserve. Here is the 
lovely ‘‘ New Year’s Eve, 1913,’’ from which, for its own 
sake and for the personal joy I have in it (since it was by 
this poem, in ‘‘ An Annual of New Poetry, 1917,’’ that 
Mr. Bottomley first swam triumphantly into my ken), there 
comes a double pleasure in quotation : 

‘*O, Cartmel bells ring soft to-night, 
And Cartmel bells ring clear, 
But I lie far away to-night, 
Listening with my dear... 


““The loveliness, the fruitfulness, 
The power of life lived there 
Return, revive, more closely press 
Upon that midnight air. 


“But many deaths have place in men 
Before they come to die ; 
Joys must be used and spent, and then 
Abandoned and passed by. 


‘‘ Earth is not ours; no cherished space 
Can hold us from life’s flow, 
That bears us thither and thence by ways 
We knew not we should go. 


‘“*O, Cartmel bells ring loud, ring clear, 
Through midnight deep and hoar, 
A year new-born, and I shall hear 
The Cartmel bells no more.” 


Here you will find those dew-drenched and moonlit poems 
of apple-orchard days, poems joy-worn and weighed down 
with their own loveliness ; here you will find that clean- 
cut and alien poem, ‘‘ Babel: The Gate of the God,’’ where 
“the orgulous king Nimroud stands up conceiving he shall 
live to conquer God,’’ and where words lose themselves in 
inarticulate gasps reaching out to ‘‘ curves of immortal 
thought ’’; here you will find again those three majestic 
Hymns to Touch, Form and Imagination : 
‘‘ Imagination is acceptance wrought 


When things beyond ourselves with faint sounds press 
Upon the limits of our consciousness ”’ ; 


and here too you will find all the songs out of Mr. 
Bottomley’s several poetic plays—not forgetting that 
sardonic realist song, from ‘‘ King Lear’s Wife ”’ : 


‘““A louse crept out of my lady’s shift— 
Ahumm, Ahumm, Ahee.” 


I do not know, when historians come to reckon up the 
poetry of our day, with what date they will mark the 
coming in of Georgian poetry ; but it is a most heartening 
thought that they cannot exclude Mr. Bottomley from 
their count. Mr. Hardy we must grudgingly forgo; and 
the Poet Laureate. But Mr. Bottomley (though the 
earliest of his poetry here dates back to 1896) is certainly 
ours. The thought is a comforting one. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
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Hovel Wotes. 


THE VIADUCT MURDER, By Ronald A. Knox. 
(Methuen.) 

The end of Fr. Knox’s story is a disappointment— 
the actual solution; but it is the only disappointment 
in a detective story which for wit, for ease of narrative, 
for lightness of handling can almost be compared to Mr. 
Chesterton’s. Wisely, perhaps—for individual characteri- 
sation was never a strong point with him, Fr. Knox has 
kept his people very simple in outline. They could almost 
indeed be labelled ‘‘ The Don,’’ the Englishman, the 
Anglican parson, the Atheist, the Roman Catholic, and 
so on; and your interest in the story which remains 
vivid and clear to the beginning of the last two chapters, 
is in the author’s versatility of manner, his adroit handling 
of his material, his occasional sly digs at the more 
sedate and famous detective stories of the past. While 
he gives us a generous number of false clues, and allows 
his amateur detectives more than the usual number of 
mistakes, there is no illegitimate deception. The false 
clues might mislead anyone, and are genuine, not invented 
merely to irritate the reader. Perhaps the introduction of 
Miss Rendall-Smith in person is a mistake ; and certainly 
her long speech to Mordaunt Reeves is an error; but this 
chapter and the unsatisfactory conclusion are the only 
flaws in a very entertaining story. 


7s. 6d. 


THE AMATEUR CRIMINAL. By G. S. Layard. 
(Philip Allan.) 

If you know Mr. G. S. Layard only as a distinguished 
art critic and biographer, it may surprise you to find him 
here writing sensational and ingenious tales of crime and 
mystery as to the manner born ; but if you also know, as 
you ought to and probably do, his two or three admirable 
novels and those ‘‘ Queer Stories ’’ of his that he reprinted 
from Truth, you will need nobody to tell you that, like 
Todgers’s in a different connection, he “ can do it.’’ The 
hero of ‘‘ The Amateur Criminal ’’ was deserted when he 
was a baby, and taken out of the workhouse and adopted 
by a Lady Bountiful who in due course sent him to Cam- 
bridge ; but he was rusticated for good reason, and before 
he was twenty had so discouraged his guardian that she 
presented him with £500 and turned him adrift. He took 
to crime because it seemed more attractive than working 
for a living. An apparently naive letter in the papers 
gave him his first opening. He called on the amazing 
Mr. Coplake who wrote it, intending to swindle him, but 
the letter had been a snare, Mr. Coplake was the bigger 
rogue of the two, and they soon joined forces and plunged 
into a series of lawless adventures ranging from plain 
burglary to blackmailing a prime minister, with a charming 
love interest to give an odd touch of sentiment to some of 
them. Cleverly devised, written with gusto and a delightful 
sense of humour, ‘‘ The Amateur Criminal ’’ is a book to 
read for the sheer joy of reading; seldom is a series of 
exciting tales so amusing, or a series of amusing tales so 
full of excitement. 


7s. Od. 


(Heinemann.) 


HIGH NOON. By Crosbie Garstin. 7s. 6d. 


Early in this eighteenth century tale the author sets 
a pace which is rapid even as stories of adventure go, 
and he keeps it up to the end. It takes the reader just 
a little time to enjoy being made breathless, but when 
once he has acquired the habit (it comes easily enough 
under Mr. Garstin’s guiding) he is ready to applaud the 
foot-note on the last page which promises the completion 
of the Penhale history in a third and final volume. In 
contrast with Ortho Penhale’s eventful existence we seem 
no longer to live in stirring times. Shipwrecks and canni- 
bals and slave-raids are everyday happenings, and a man’s 
life is a possession which he is fighting for at every hour 
of the day. Fate is the opponent, and Ortho, soliloquising 
for a moment at the end of the book, finds Fate, ‘‘ a sorry 


DUCKWORTH’S 


Latest Novel Successes 


EVERY MAN’S DESIRE 


“Touch lips and part with tears.” 


By G. U. ELLIS. 


YOUNG WINKLE 


By JOHN HARGRAVE, author of 
“* Harbottle.” 7/6 net 


JIG-SAW 


“* Mayfair—with the lid off.” 


By BARBARA CARTLAND. 7/6 net 
THE DARK GODS 


A White Woman gone Native in Africa. 


By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 


7/6 net 


[Third Impression] 


7/6 net 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3, Henrietta Street, LONDON, W.C.2 


THOS. MURBY_ & CO. 


“A really important contribution 
to the long bookshelf of advice 
about good furnishing,” 


May 16/25. 
HE ART & CRAFT OF HOME- 
MAKING. By Epwarp W. Grecory. 


9 colour plates, 31 photos, 149 line drawings. 15s. net. 


The standard work on Furnishing and Decoration for the 
middle-class man and woman. Second Edition revised and greatly 
enlarged, 3 new chapters, 8 new schemes of decoration in colour. 

“| | The book is rich in illustrations and suggestions for making the best of 


traditional work and associating various period designs in agreeable harmony.” 
—The Cabinet Maker 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE 
by 


EDITH WHARTON 


The Times Literary Supplement says: 
“*Mrs. Wharton's touch has never been 
more certain than in this swiftly moving, 
admirably finished story.” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 7,6 LONDON 
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jester and an arch cheat.’’ Now and again the author 
pauses in his narrative, and a picture or two is thrown in. 
“Every gorse-bush was a yellow bonfire and the hedge- 
rows were creamed with primroses.’’ Then the pace is 
set again, and we are off on the high seas of adventure. 


THE GLORY OF THE CONQUERED. By Susan Glaspell. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


“The Glory of the Conquered ”’ is a troublesome book 
to estimate critically. It is mainly a story of a great 
scientist and a woman with irrepressible artistic gifts, 
married to one another, loving one another deeply and 
reacting to each other’s widely different mentality. Even 
if the publishers did not inform us on the cover that this 
book is the first novel of the now famous author of ‘‘ The 


~ 


Mrs. Susan Glaspell. 


Verge’ and other plays, one could guess it to be a first 
novel. It is wasteful of words ; sometimes naive in the 
narrative to a degree which is reminiscent of a popular 
newspaper’s feuilleton ; and the story, although having a 
cumulative force of thought, moves along slowly and 
strangely lacks the dramatic situations which one might 
expect from a playwright’s novel. But the study of the 
suffering of a man whose creative instincts are frustrated 
and diverted after agony into fresh channels lifts ‘‘ The 

lory of the Conquered ’’ above the level of the average 
novel, and the love letter which Dr. Karl Hubers writes 
to his prospective wife goes far to compensate for the 
occasional immaturity of the sentimental account of a 
deep and passionate love. 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YCU? 
Wilson. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


A rollicking American tale. An attempt is made to 
translate. ‘‘ To-morrow,’’ says Mr. Jackson (who is 
carrying away the Professor hero, disguised as a Red 
Indian), ‘‘ we'll be safe in the grand old state of Iowa, 
which skins pretty (repays endeavour) three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. . . . In fact, give me Iowa 
where the boobs (yaps or hicks) simply come up and ask 
to be had (beg to be dealt with).. A guy (bird or man) 
with any savvy (acumen) needn't ever step across its 
border.” The professor is sick of being bullied by his large 
and difficult wife, and runs away, hence these adventures. 
He finds he can impersonate a Red Indian quite well 
by rolling out Vedic hymns or Greek iambics. The 


By Harry Leon 


tale winds up after wild adventures, with a reconciliation. 
Undoubtedly there is a good deal of room for this sort of 
humorous frolic. It is rather long, but really funny. 


SALLY IN HER ALLEY. By E. Maria Albanesi. 


7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


Only a very courageous man would tackle the taming 
of a girl like Sally Grantley. Sally’s mother, who had 
Italian blood in her, had died when she was a baby, and 
from that time she had been hopelessly spoiled first by 
her grandmother and then by her father, who defeated all 
the governess’s attempts to gain some control. The result 
was an altogether ungovernable temper, which was con- 
tinually at war with a very charming personality. Shane 
Melrosse, a vigorous Westerner, big in stature and in 
nature, suddenly appears in her life and, stirred by her 
rudeness to her father, is intrigued with the idea of marry- 
ing her and taming her after. Sally, overwhelmed with 
grief when her father marries again, readily promises to 
marry Shane out of pique. Throughout the voyage and 
for some time after they reach the ranch there is continual 
conflict between these two strong natures. By slow 
degrees, the patience on both sides often being tried nearly 
to breaking point, Shane’s happy disposition and tactful 
behaviour enables Sally to overcome her violent outbursts. 
She wins through to admiration of him and eventually 
love, justifying Shane’s first deep impression of the nature 
that lay hidden behind a tempestuous exterior. 


FLEURETTE OF FOUR CORNERS. 


By G. B. Burgin. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Burgin has over seventy novels to his name, yet he 
is still fresh and interesting. ‘‘ Fleurette of Four Corners,” 
with a setting on the Ottawa, is excellent, and his many 
readers will be charmed with it provided they do not jib 
at the tiresome mongrel dialect of Old Man Evans and his 
mate Ikey. These two practise farming in a casual way 
conceivable only in fiction: else how could Old Man 
spend so much time in righting other people’s wrongs ? 
Or Ikey’s red locks flame into countless trivial amours 
with the village lasses? But Ikey can cook, and he 
makes record omelettes at festive moments in the cabane. 
According to all the canons of fiction Fleurette is the 
heroine, but Mr. Burgin’s most fascinating ‘“‘ creation ’’ is 
another lady—Miss Wilks, the all-but human mule and 
familiar of Old Man. She feeds largely on tobacco, and 
is always on the spot at the right moment. Another 
priceless animal is the great yellow dog—half wolf—who 
never blunders, in his réle of guardian and defender. 
Fleurette’s father is obsessed with butterfly-chasing to the 
exclusion of realities. His steward, Sandeau, is the villain, 
who controls the purse strings at the chateau, and aims 
at marrying Fleurette. He therefore tries to “‘ do in’”’ 
De Soulange, Fleurette’s real lover. Fleurette rides into 
the story on Miss Wilks, whom she has garlanded like a 
veritable Bottom. She also rides out of it in the same gay 
fashion to live happily ever after. 


MR. FORTUNE’S TRIALS. By H. C. Bailey. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Mr. Reginald Fortune is one of those characters of whom 
we do not readily tire of hearing, indeed we are delighted 
to welcome these further accounts of his aptitude and 
ingeniousness. He is the ideal medical adviser to the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and his great friend, 
the Hon. Sidney Lomas, chief of that department, runs a 
very close second. In these six long detective stories we 
have all the genial humour and friendship of these two, 
woven into the most thrilling and complicated experiences 
common to the lot of such officials. The merest hint is 
sufficient to send Reggie hot on the track of the mystery. 
He generally goes straight to the ‘ front door’ and by a 
wonderful combination of tact, humour, geniality and 
sound judgment, makes the difficulties melt before him. 
In “ The Furnished Cottage ’’ the interest is particularly 
keen, for in it the life of Reggie himself is in danger, through 
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ignorant and misplaced revenge. For a moment we 
tremble as he is left buried in the cellar of an untenanted 
cottage by the river, but happily he was spared to delight 
us many times after. We hope Mr. Bailey will still further 
encourage his acquaintance. 


AN OCTAVE. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. 7s. 6d. (Leonard 
Parsons.) 


Mr. Jeffery tells the story of Tony Rexon’s life during 
eight hectic days which run consecutively from Sunday to 
Sunday. Rexon is a publisher who believes in comfort 
before everything ; he has enjoyed comfort for forty-three 
years, and quite consistently ‘‘ has no grey hairs and no 
wrinkles.”” Suddenly comfort deserts him for eight days, 
his business is threatened, his partner leaves him, his 
wife has a mild affair, his son has to undergo an operation, 
his other son runs across the police, his daughter falls in 
unsuitable love, and he himself almost succumbs to the 
attractions of an intellectual novelist. On the principle 
that “‘ it never rains but it pours ’’ one may overcome the 
initial difficulty of accepting this sudden and theatrically 
wrought catastrophe, and one must pay tribute to Mr. 
Jeffery’s masterly understanding of the psychology of the 
twenty-years married. There is much close and excellent 
character drawing, and Mr. Jeffery carries off this light 
stuff so well that one is fortified against the frequent 
annoyance of his flippant air. Tony Rexon and his wife 
are real people of flesh and blood and no little brains, 
and Mrs. Merrick, the cook, is so.amusing that one would 
wish for more of her. 


-FIDDLESTRINGS. By John Haslette Vahey. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Gent and his prospecting partner, Mervyn, had just met 
with success and were about to start for home with the 
plans of the concession, when native trouble arose of which 
Gent had warning an failed, through unaccountable fear, 
to caution Mervyn. The latter was killed and Gent got 
away to England, though pursued by Bonito, a mulatto 
who knew too much for his safety, and whom he safely 
disposed of in a lonely spot (or thought he had). Arrived 
in London, he quickly gained the hearing of the financiers 
and wealth seemed assured, when memory stimulated by 
frequent anonymous reminders in the form of fiddlestrings 
(Mervyn was passionately fond of his violin) began to play 
great havoc with him. The murder of one of his servants 
brings the police into the case and Mr. Vahey works out a 
very spirited and intricate story, in which Bonito reappears. 
Bonito’s guilt is proved just too late to prevent the charge 
being brought against Gent, the shock of which to the 
latter has fatal results. 


GROBO. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 7s. 6d. (Palmer.) 


As a diversion from the intricacies of cross-word puzzles 
this book should find many readers—perhaps some such 
idea was in the publisher’s mind when he invented a jacket 
rather like a cross-word puzzle in red and gold. For 
““Grobo,” one cannot help thinking, is supposed to have 
some inner significance, either as a piece of imaginative 
writing, or as an allegory, or as an ironical novel in 
Rabelaisian vein. If so the present reviewer reluctantly 
confesses that it has escaped him. He is quite 
prepared to admit that he may have misread the 
definitions across or down; he has never solved a 
cross-word puzzle in his life, for the simple reason that 
the definitions always appear to him either inadequate 
or deliberately misleading. The trouble is that if ‘‘ Grobo”’ 
lays claim to no inner significance, to no allegorical mean- 
ing, to no subtle irony, then the reviewer is still in the 
dark—because he cannot help thinking it should. So in 
whichever direction truth lies, Mr. Meyerstein, pray pardon 
his stupidity and treat him with the ignominy he so richly 
deserves, 


From SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S 


THE MUSE IN COUNCIL 
By John Drinkwater 


A Collection of Prose Papers. Large Cr. 8vo. 
256 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


“ Every one of the essays has its sparkling point."-—Sunday Times 


BALLADS: A Selection 


Edited by Frank Sidgwick 


A selection of fifty of the best old Ballads chosen 
from the editor's “ Popular Ballads of the Olden 
Time” (4 Series, 1903-1912). F’cap 8vo, cloth. 
352 pp. 3s. 6d. net 


HOWSON OF HOLT: 
A Study in School Life 


By J. H. Simpson 


An account of the late G. W.S. Howson’s head 
mastership of Gresham’s School, Holt, Norfolk. 
Cr. 8vo. With a portrait. 3s. 6d. net 


SEPTEMBER & OTHER POEMS 


By F. W. Harvey, Author of “ A Gloucestershire 
Lad,” etc. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 


3, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


THE GODFATHER OF 
DOWNING STREET 
(Sir George Downing, 1623-1684) 


An Essay in Biography. 
By JOHN BERESFORD. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The book contains numerous letters and documents of 
both political and domestic interest now printed for the 
first time, including a letter from Andrew Marvell, a 
number of letters describing life at The Hague early 
in 1672, and letters of familiar interest. 


THE POLYGLOTS 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gerhardi’s new novel deals with the amorous adven- 
tures and reactions of a young man, the story unrolling 
itself against a background of contemporary cosmo- 
politan society, and is full of humour, irony and satire, 
as readers of “ Futility ” will expect. It is a love story 
—-an unusually frank and realistic record of what goes 
on and is really felt and thought by a young man and 
girl in these conditions, depicted with an insight which 
is as delicate as it is penetrating. 


THE CRITIC’S ARMOURY 
By CYRIL FALLS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Falls is undoubtedly a critic of value. He has 
the maximum of common sense, a pleasant style, a 
sense of humour, and a very catholic feeling for literary 
merit.” —The Adelphi 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


WHAT JESUS READ. By the Rev. Thomas Walker, D.D. 
4s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Those who have read the author’s larger work, ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His Age,” 
will welcome this small and more popular work as pre- 
senting in a concise and handy form the results of that 
weighty evidence of the pioneer work. And to readers 
who have no time or inclination for plodding through 
such solid volumes, but who desire to know the results of 
such recent research, here is the book to their hand. The 
author sets out to answer three questions about Jesus 
which are constantly occurring nowadays to inquiring 
minds among both Jews and Christians—i.e. ‘‘ What did 


Jesus read?’”’ ‘‘ What did He owe to His ancestral 
religion ?’’ ‘‘ In what respects did He make departures 
from the best Judaism of His day ?”’ It may be claimed 


that in the three chapters, ‘‘ The Reading of Jesus,’’ “‘ The 
Dependence of Jesus’ and ‘‘ The Independence of Jesus,” 
he has fully answered all three questions. The first 
chapter, which is perhaps most interesting to the average 
person, shows that Jesus as a well-read working man of 
His time early showed a very extensive and intelligent 
acquaintance with religious literature and dpinion, being 
capable of ably discussing questions in which His con- 
temporaries were interested. The author hopes that his 
work may serve to bring the more liberally disposed of the 
Jewish Church and the more liberally disposed of the 
Christian Church to see more clearly where their point of 
contact with one another really lies, and where is their 
real point of departure from one another. 


IDIOT MAN. By Charles Richet. Translated by Norah 
Forsythe and Lloyd Harvey. 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


Dr. Richet is Professor of Physiology at the Faculty of 
Medicine, Paris; Member of the Academy of Science and 
the Academy of Medicine, and gained the 1913 Nobel Prize 
for Physiology. He speaks as one with authority, and his 
indictment of our modern civilisation is heavy, his lash 
sharp. His thesis is that man is inferior to most of 
the animal 
species in 
common 
sense and 
wisdom— 
a being of 
““immense 
and incur- 
able folly.”’ 
Whoever 
you are, he 
says — you 
who read 
this book— 
“I shall 
disturbyou, 
shall shake 
yourinward 
conviction 
that you 
are wise, 
prudent, 
reason- 
able.”’ And 
certainly, if 
we accept 
all that he 
says, he will 
succeed in 
making our 


Professor Charles Richet. creep, 
Author of “ Idiot Man” (Werner Laurie’. His hand is 


against every man; he spares none. But, fortunately, 
though there is much truth in him, he cannot be swallowed, 
as it were, whole. Logicians, philosophers, even ordinary 
reasonable and reasoning men, will be able to overset him 
here and there quite satisfactorily. He speaks sound 
sense upon the stupidity of war, and of devising exquisite 
machinery for the sole purpose of destruction ; here, and 
on many another page, we are with him. For his biting 
observations upon our laxity in venereal diseases, we praise 
him. He has a fierce courage; he says exactly what he 
thinks. And when we feel that he is too destructive and 
discouraging in his criticisms, we feel also that he is a 
sincere and galiant knight, tilting at what he believes to 
be the evil in the human world. His book, which is 
admirably translated, will do a great deal of good. It is 
stimulating to thought, and relentless. 


FAMOUS TRIALS RETOLD: SOME SOCIETY 
“CAUSES CELEBRES.” By Horace Wyndham. 
12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Wyndham quotes Edmund Burke: “ The annals 
of criminal jurisprudence exhibit human nature in a 
variety of positions, at once the most striking, interesting 


and affecting; ... real culprits, as original characters, 
stand forward on the canvas of humanity as prominent 
objects for our special study.’’ Mr. Wyndham, however, 


does not take his criminals quite so seriously as this would 
suggest. His idea would seem to have been to turn out a 
varied and more or less entertaining ‘‘ crime book,’’ one 
for easy reading and lightly appetising food for thought, 
if the reader desires. Each “ story’”’ suggests the con- 
scientious and amiable journalist who has mastered his 
facts, presents them brightly as a part of the day’s work, 
and then fares off to club or theatre or home, and troubles 
no more about the fates and tragedies he has unfolded. 
True our journalist’s “ stories’’ are not so long as these, 
Save in special instances ; typical magazine contributions 
or ‘“‘ middle ”’ articles of periodicals are more akin to them ; 
but their essence and trend are journalistic withal, with 
certain graphic touches. There are eighteen ‘ cases ’’— 
those of Colonel Valentine Baker, Major Beswick, the 
Duke of Cumberland, William Parsons, Lady Twiss, the 
Rev. William Bailey and the Rev. John Selby Watson 
among them; the complicated story of Governor Eyre 
is of another order. It is all expressive enough, though it 
would be a difficult task to transmute such material into 
anything vividly new and distinctive. Printers and 
publishers have done their parts very well; ghosts of any 
of the characters looking earthward cannot complain of the 
new setting accorded to the old tragedies. 


“a 


MEMORIES OF A SINGER. By Minnie Hauk (Baroness de 
Wartegg.) 15s. (Philpot.) 

The Baroness de Wartegg is now living in quiet seclusion 
at Tribschen, outside Lucerne, a villa previously made 
famous as the residence of Wagner. Though having to 
face considerable financial difficulties owing to her large 
fortune being invested in Austria and lost in consequence 
of the war, she has the happiest of dispositions and rosiest 
of memories to fortify her. An American citizen, she had 
the distinction of being the first American to appear as 
prima donna in Paris, Russia, Austria and Germany, and 
from the time she first crossed to Europe—after creating 
the part of Juliet in America—and made her debut in 
Paris, her career was one of dazzling success. It needed 
some courage to tackle the study of German in order to 
appear as Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,’ then Zerlina in ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni’ and also in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ and to do 
this in Vienna when the season was drawing to a close 
and the time consequently short. Working hard under 
famous masters she richly deserved the success which came 
to her and which not unnaturally created some antagonism 
amongst her rivals. If one period could be singled out 
from amongst so many achievements, it would be that 
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spent at the 
Vienna Im- 
perialOpera 
House, of 
which she 
was the 
idol, and 
which she 
looks on as 
the most 
instructive 
and educa- 
tional in 
her career. 
Many 
quaint and 
in teresting 
encounters 
with fam- 
ous people, 
many happy 
friendships, 
gaieties and 
compli- 
ments fell to 
her lot, and 
she made 
her way 
through 
Paris and 
London, 
Russia— 
where she 
experienced some very uncomfortable travelling—Vienna 
and Berlin. A happy tribute to the Baron and Baroness 
is paid in a preface by Mrs. A. M. Williamson, and there 
are a number of interesting photographs. 


Minnie Hauk, as Manon 
in “‘Manon Lescaut.” 
From “ Memories of « Singer,” by Minnie Hauk (Philpot). 


ALL ABOUT YOUR WIRELESS SET. By Captain P. P. 
Eckersley, M.I.E.E. 3s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There is no subject at once so popular and so shy of 
popular treatment as wireless. The layman is repelled 
by its terminology and bewildered by its subtleties. He 
has waited a long time for a book such as this by the Chief 
Engineer of the British Broadcasting Company with its 
skilful exposition of principles and apparatus. Captain 
Eckersley shirks nothing ; he writes forcefully, even gaily, 
and simplifies wherever possible by the use of vivid homely 
analogy. Beginning with fundamentals he works up step 
by step to the wonder of the valve and the intricacies of 
modern receiving sets, concluding with an invaluable 
appendix on faults and their cures. The author does not 
underrate the difficulties of his task; but the intelligent 
reader who follows him chapter by chapter will never again 
be intimidated by such ogres as capacity, inductance, 
valve, grid leak, and the rest. 


THE GENTLE ART OF COOKERY. By Mrs. C. F. Leyel 
and Miss Olga Hartley. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


EVERYDAY MEALS FOR INVALIDS. By May Tremel. 
2s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


There is absolutely no excuse for lack of variety in one’s 
diet in these days of abounding cookery books. In “ The 
Gentle Art of Cookery ’’—a collection of 750 recipes— 
fertile brains and patient research have worked hand in 
hand, together with a real knowledge of culinary require- 
ments and the fitting of those requirements to things in 
season and out of season. In several ways it can claim 
distinctive advantages over most of its predecessors; a 
delightful chapter on ‘‘ Cooking for Children ’’ opens up a 
veritable fairyland for them where the “‘ saucepan is a 
crucible in which anything may happen.’’ A _ whole 


Arabian Night’s Dinner is given, with the actual recipes 
Flower 
irradiate an old-world charm and give many 


for the dishes mentioned in the stories. The ‘ 
Recipes ”’ 
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Printed on imperishable paper. Superb 
orocco binding. £3 3s. net 
“Beautiful Illustrations in Colour by C. E. BRITTAN 
: ition limited to 250 numbered and registered. 
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Other Editions: Dulverton, Coloured Illustrations, 
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New Fiction 


By C. NINA BOYLE 


Anna’s 7s. 6d. 


“Anyone looking for a real, thorough-going shocker, with a dash of 
well-maintained mystery, need go no further.”—Evening News 


The Brand of the Beast 
By MICHAEL LEWIS Just out 7s. 6d. 


The central idea is ingenious, and a sense of impending horror and 
suspense fixes the reader’s attention from beginning to end. 


The Pedlar 7s. 6d. 


This is the story of a mysterious confraternity nearly as old as the 
world, and of the power behind it, and its effects upon the victims 
drawn into its clutches. 


Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis 


By LOUIS HEMON 
Author of “ Maria 


By M. MARSHALL 


7s. 6d. 


Lite in the 


Century 
By CHARLES PENDRILL Illustrated 10s, 6d. 
“A vitally interesting book.”—Daztly Telegraph 


Guitar ahd Concertina 
By GUSTAV FRODING. Translated by C. D. 
Locock 5s. 
“ Uncom nly interesting.” —Scotsman 


Years of Peace. Poems 
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quaint customs in their uses both as flavouring and medi- 
cinally. With its ‘‘ Alchemist’s Cupboard ”’ and vast range 
of recipes it is an invaluable companion for the housewife. 
The idea at the back of ‘“‘ Everyday Meals for Invalids ”’ 
is an excellent one: the doctor’s order for a “‘ light diet ”’ 
conveys little to people who are unaccustomed to nursing. 
This and many other difficulties are admirably solved, and 
many attractive recipes given for that trying stage of 
convalescence. 


PIRACY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. By Professor Henry 
A. Ormerod, M.A. (Liverpool : University Press. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Was Ulysses then a pirate ? In these pages Professor 
Ormerod sends us back to the early history of the Mediter- 
ranean and its sea coasts, and leaves us asking questions. 
We all remember the account in the ninth book of the 
Odyssey where the great sea rover is carried from Ilios 
to Ismaros, where he sacks a city, slays the men and carries 
off’many of their wives and possessions. But the people 
there, the Cicones, calling for help upon their neighbours 
living inland, descend upon the pirates like a fall of leaves 
in autumn, and an evil doom overtakes the Greek rovers. 
That is a typical episode, and this book shows how great 
a part piracy played in the Eastern and Western seas, and 
off the wild coast of Cicilia. The voyages and raids in 
Homer’s Odyssey recall the exploits of the Greeks in the 
days that followed the great migrations; and “ Bronze 
men,” from Ionia and Caria, were still in the seventh 
century raiding the Egyptian coast, and like Odysseus 
entering the service of the Egyptian king. Their adven- 
tures almost tempt us to look upon them as super-pirates, 
And it is curious to find that the same traits marked the 
lawless seafarers of those days, that we find repeated in 
the notorious heroes of Dutch or Welsh stock who became 
proverbial in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
for their piracy upon the high seas. 


ACROSS EUROPE WITH SATANELLA. 
Sheridan. 15s. (Duckworth.) 

In the Travellers’ Beatitudes it is written: miessed are 
they that possess a Satanella: for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Earth. Blessed are they that err from the Beaten Track : 
for not Russia even shall be closed to them. Blessed are 
they that forget their politics: for they shall see those 
things that are denied to the wise and prudent. In the 
Travellers’ Paradise, where Messrs. Cook and Sons, the 
A.A., some guide-book publishers and a few cartographers 
reign supreme, Mrs. Sheridan will surely be reckoned among 
the saints. Perhaps the symbol of her martyrdom will 
be a Satanella—no reflection please upon the makers of 
that excellent machine; but to the reviewer the mere 
thought of undertaking a journey in a sidecar from Flushing 
through Southern Russia to Constantinople induces all 
the agonies of torture. Yet Mrs. Sheridan revels in it ; so 
the choice of her symbol must for the present be left in 
abeyance. The main fact of her ultimate translation is 
safe enough. It is rendered the more secure by her latest 
book—a sparkling, crystal-clear, penetrating account of a 
journey made with her brother last summer through the 
highways and by-ways of south-eastern Europe. It will 
delight the heart of every traveller ; to those who are not 
travellers it will appeal by reason of its picture of Russia 
under Soviet rule. Mrs. Sheridan achieves what must be 
regarded in these days as something of a feat in successfully 
depicting the post-Revolution Russian not as the pro- 
tagonist of political forces but as a normal, very normal, 
human being. This she does by the simple though 
neglected expedient of just stating facts as she finds them, 
and of leaving the discovery or invention of their causes 
to flag-waggers of all parties ; and the strange thing is that, 
looked at broadly and with allowance for differences of 
national character, the Russia she describes is by no means 
a country upside down. In some respects it is a country 
not less right-side-up than our own. 


By) Clare 


Music. 


GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


NE’S outstanding impression of Gerrard Williams 

is that he has remarkable energy and that he 

lives at the top of it. This was brought home to me 
very forcibly in my first introduction to him, which did 
not promise very happily. In the course of a BOOKMAN 
article I had adversely criticised one of his songs, 
summing it up in so many words, indeed, as silly. With 
an amiable weakness to which it is a pity that more 
victims of criticism are not subject, he replied in a long, 
vigorous letter that showed that he might have made 
an extremely sound lawyer. But what surprised me 
about the letter, besides its length, strength and logic, 
was its dispassionateness. I discovered to my surprise 
that I was crossing pens with what is rare in any walk 
of life, but particularly among musicians, who are 
usually profound egoists—a man who was willing to 
discuss his own work from the standpoint of an outsider. 
I replied—it was holiday time, and there is always 
pleasure in argument if one is content to convince no 
one but oneself. -A correspondence ensued in which, 
though I am one of the few long-distance letter-writers 
still extant, I was fairly written to a standstill. Back 
in London, the argument as to what is and is not 
capable of musical expression was carried on by 


telephone, and eventually, with more comfort, from 
arm-chairs. 

Personal contact confirmed first impressions. Gerrard 
Williams, though he has plenty of humour, treats what- 
ever he touches with consuming seriousness, whether it 
be music or argument or dancing or tennis. I found 
it characteristic of him that when he took up the game 
he should forgo part of his summer holiday to attend 
Wimbledon daily and scrutinise the methods of the 
world’s best players. I should not be surprised if he 
has written down the steps of, say, the Tango on paper, 
with copious diagrams. . . . 

Born in London in 1888, Gerrard Williams went 
eight years later to Clifton College, where his whole 
school life was spent. He was already keenly aware of 
the attraction of music and of his own likes and dislikes. 
Already, for example, after being momentarily thrilled 
by the Venusburg music, he had taken a dislike to 
Wagner that has persisted without abatement. He 


played the piano but gave it up early, so that he is still 
rather a less than adequate pianist—and the violin. 
The latter gave him access to what was probably the 
strongest musical influence of those impressionable 
days—the quartets of Mozart and Beethoven. 


You 
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picture him scraping away at the second fiddle parts 
with moderate technique and immoderate enthusiasm. 
Lastly, by singing in the school choir and a Bristol 
choral society, he learned enough about the voice to 
stand him in good stead later in vocal writing. An 
attempt to enter the Civil Service having (luckily !) 
failed, Gerrard Williams was led by a facility for draw- 
ing, and an enthusiastic cousin, to consider architecture 
as a means of livelihood ; and from 1906 until the war 
his days were spent in architects’ offices first in Bristol 
and later in London, to which he ventured in rgII ; 
with the result that his manuscripts are now of an 
astonishing neatness and precision. 

London meant the beginning of a wider musical 
enthusiasm. Bristol had offered little beyond choral 
music. London offered orchestral. His interest in 
the one, particularly in the work of the English 
madrigalists, was fostered by the Oriana Society’s 
concerts ; and in the other by frequent attendance at 
orchestral concerts, notably the Promenades. Here he 
could listen to heart’s content to the works of his 
favourite composers—Bach, Hadyn and Mozart. Here 
too he began an arduous course of study of composition 
and orchestration under the immediate tuition of 
Gerrard Williams and the general supervision of those 
three masters. 

At first sight it would appear unlucky for a man who 
desired to compose to be unable to study at colleges and 
places where they teach. But, after all, no one, at least 
outside America, goes to a college to learn to write 
poetry ; and why music? Indeed it might be argued 
that it would be a good thing if, before going to this 
institution or that, students were first compelled to 
teach themselves. There would certainly be one good 
result : we should have many less composers. Nine 
out of every ten of the would-bes would automatically 
drop out through lack of the concentration, observation 
and energy necessary for self-tuition ; and it is doubtful 
if music would suffer much by the loss. Only those 
would survive who had those necessary qualifications 
and a very real musical vocation. After all, music, like 
living and loving and most other things that count, is 
an art, which may be defined as something that is learnt 
by doing ; as distinct from science, which is learnt by 
knowing. The finest method of at once studying 
composition and orchestration is to take a piano four- 
hand arrangement of a Mozart symphony, score it to 
taste and then compare it with the original by ear as 
well as by eye. This was the course adopted by Gerrard 
Williams, and it was also adopted by Elgar at an earlier, 
and Peter Warlock at a later date. 

In rg91tr he had no taste for anything later than 
Beethoven, but gradually Brahms took place in his first 
rank of choice, only eventually to drop back a little again; 
and by 1916 the modern French school began to attract 
him, Ravel being easily first with him, and Debussy 
a fair second. He succumbed to an attack of the whole- 
tone scale, which is to the modern student-composer 
much what measles are to the child. The result is to 
be seen in the “ Three Miniatures ’’ for piano, published 
in 1918, which Gerrard Williams considers his first work 
worth particular attention. What may be taken as 
his final lesson in orchstration was to score a piano 
work of Ravel’s and, with the impudence of innocence 
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and ignorance of the laws of copyright, to send it to 
the publisher of the original! There came back a 
reprimand, the intimation that Ravel had already 
done the work for himself, and the news that the score 
in question was on sale. To compare the innocent 
piracy with Ravel—object-lesson too good to be missed ! 
It was not. 

Then came war and little 
chance of composition. The 
only considerable excep- 
tion was the “String 
Quartet No. 1,” which was 
praised by Ernest Newman 
but remains unpublished. 
Then marriage. Then de- 
mobilisation and no work 
in sight. It speaks a good 
deal for Gerrard Williams’s 
courage that even in the 
dark days of 1920 he was 
still so determined to give 
all his time to composition 
that he rejected the idea of 
returning to the architect’s 
desk. Instead he worried 
round music shops and 
publishers, trying to find any 
sort of work that would 
supply a dependable where- 
withal to live. He failed, 
but with his compositions, 
which he thoughtfully took 
round with him, he was 
more fortunate. Since then 
he has built up a list of 
publications that do credit 
to his versatility as well as 
to his industry. Between 
whiles he has done a good 
deal of what must be called 
hack-work, chiefly in orches- 
trating. About the only 
means of living he has 
not tried is the writing of would-be pot-boilers under 
assumed names. What seemed likely to be a real 
turning-point—the production of “ Kate” at the 
Kingsway in 1923—proved indeed a blank disappoint- 
ment. The piece lagged on for a month and then failed. 
The music was well arranged, the lyrics excellent and 


the cast distinguished ; but, as I wrote here at the time, 


the book was past praying for. But it meant experience. 
Of this Gerrard Williams has an unusual amount for 
so young a man. It would be idle to predict how far 
he may or may not go. Better to give such space as 
remains to discussing a few of the works already standing 
to his name. 

It is necessary to examine only a few of Gerrard 
Williams’s songs to see that he has in a marked degree 
the quality most essential in a song writer—sensitiveness 
to verbal values and to variety of mood. His first out- 
standing song, “‘ Love Outwitted,” is a setting of a 
sonnet by F. Wyville Home. Sonnets are notoriously 
hard to set, and this is made unusually so by the number 
of run-on lines and long phrases it contains. These 
are justly treated, and the song passes the final test in 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


that the difficulties become non-apparent. Indeed the 
composer seems at his best in dealing with difficult verses. 
Of the pair, ““A Song in Autumn” and “ An Irish 
Peasant Love Song” (1920), the second achieves a 
freedom which is wanting in the regular two-bar phrases 
of the first. This rhythmic adaptability characterises 
“ Reflection ’’ and ‘“ Dawn,” settings of very difficult 
verses respectively by Leigh 
Henry and Osbert Sitwell. 
The same is true of what is 
probably Gerrard Williams's 
best song—‘‘ Time.” This 
is not everybody’s music, 
for the simple reason that 
Shelley’s words are by no 
means everybody's words ; 
but the setting achieves 
inevitability and passion. 
The composer’s sympathy 
with old words is shown in 
the modal “ Inconsequent 
Ballad,”’ a robustly humor- 
ous setting of Shakespeare's 
“ It Was a Lording’s Daugh- 
ter,’ and in “My Sweet 
Sweeting”’ and ‘“‘ Now Wolde 
I Faine Some Merthes 
Make” (Oxford University 
Press, 1924). These delicate 
and charming things are of 
additional interest because 
they show a moving away 
from the type of pattern 
accompaniment which limits 
the interest of a number 
of the earlier songs. 

Of the five piano works 
published between 1918 and 
= 1924, the ‘Three Minia- 
Mr. Gerrard Williams. ‘tures’ already mentioned 
are the least considerable. 
Markedly imitative, they 
tend to overwork a 
reiterated short phrase in the manner of Debussy 
at his least happy. ‘‘ Pot-pourri,’’ Williams’s best 
known work, is a suite of nine slight miniatures, 
delicate and most charming things. Here is the 
composer definitely finding himself. In “ Three Pre- 
ludes ’’ he seems to slip back again into a certain in- 
definiteness, but in “‘ Side-shows,’’ a suite for children, 
young and old, he more than recovers. These five two- 
part frolics were written to disprove the statement that 
anything similar to Bach’s “ Inventions” would be 
impossible in the modern idiom. They delightfully and 
wittily succeed. The same wittiness distinguishes the 
more recent ‘‘ Three Expressions: Propriety, Prunes 
and Prisms.” 

Indeed wit, and the economy or brevity which is the 
soul of it, is one of the most marked qualities of Gerrard 
Williams’s music. It appears in the sound and un- 
affected yet extremely effective orchestration of ‘‘ Pot- 
pourri,’ done at the suggestion of Albert Coates ; and 
in many of the part songs, particularly in arrangements 
of old tunes (such as “‘ Richard of Taunton Dene,” a 
good joke in four parts), and in the amusing operetta, 
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“The Story of the Willow-pattern Plate.”” It added 
salt to the arrangements that did their best to save 
“ Kate” from an early death. One will not be sur- 
prised if Gerrard Williams’s attention turns more and 
more towards the stage. He can write for the voice, 
he is particularly dexterous in the manipulation of 
small orchestras, he has a sense of effect, he can be 
amusing without clowning. There would seem to be 
room at the moment for such a combination, 


OPERA. 
1921—‘‘ The Story of ‘tthe Willow-pattern Plate ’’ (Curwen.) 
1923—"* Kate’: a fantastic ballad-opera based on old 


tunes, with chamber orchestra, produced at the Kingsway 
Theatre. (M.S.) 
ORCHESTRA. 

1918—“‘ Three Miniatures.” (M.S.: Chester.) 1919—‘‘ Pot- 
pourri. (Novello.) 1920—‘ Three preludes.’’ (Winthrop 
Rogers.) 1923—‘‘ Valsette Ignoble,’’ for small orchestra 
(M.S.: Goodwin); ‘‘ Bach Suite for Strings,” arranged 
from the Piano Suites (Oxford University Press). 

CHAMBER MUsIC. 
1915—“‘ String Quartet No. 1” (M.S.). 1919—‘No. 2” 


(Curwen) ; numerous arrangements for violin, ‘cello and 
piano (Schott, Metzler). 


PIANO. 
1918—‘* Three Miniatures’’ (Ch.) 10919—‘ Pot-pourri’”’ (No- 
vello). 1920—‘‘ Three Preludes’’ (W.R.) 1922—" Side- 
shows’: acycle of two-part pieces (W.R.) Three 


Expressions: Propriety, Prunes and Prisms” (Cu.). 


VOCAL. 
1911-25—-About forty Songs (Cu., No., W.R., Stainer & Bell, 
Weekes, Paxton, Chappell and O.U.P.). 1920-24—Ten 
songs for two voices and piano, (No., O.U.P.). To a number 
of the songs orchestral accompaniments are available. A 
large number of part songs for from 3 to 16 voices (No., Cu., 
S. & B.). 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

The ‘‘ Valse Impromptu ”’ for pianoforte (Augener), by 
Gustave Lind, has a charming lilt in the principal theme 
and a pensive contrast in the trio that should commend it 
to the favour of those who like tuneful salon music. 


Three pieces for pianoforte by Jean Marat—‘‘ Taran- 
tella’’ in C minor, Moonbeams’”’ and Water Lilies ”’ 
(Cary)—all come within the purview of the pianist of average 
abilities. The first, a lively piece in 6/8 time, adheres 
pretty closely to accepted form, while the other two pieces, 
in F and G major respectively, are attractive examples 
of rondo form and have a distinct value as_ teaching 
pieces. 

The settings by Thomas Morley of ‘‘ It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” ‘‘ Phillis on the new-made Hay”’ and “ The 
Tailor and his Mouse,’’ have been arranged by Rebecca 
Clarke (Winthrop Rogers) for voice and violin. The 
arranger, herself a well-known violinist, has written 
effectively for the instrument, and the idea, besides being 
unconventional, is in keeping with the period of the songs. 


“‘ Carillion ’’ (Enoch), by Easthope Martin, is a swinging 
ballad song in the characteristic manner of the composer. 


On May 2oth, at The Studio, Abbey Road 
Mansions, St. John’s Wood, Madame Peppercorn 
(Mrs. Stacy Aumonier) gave the first of her second 
series of Concerts Intimes, a very admirable pro- 
gramme including Modern French Songs and 
Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann. The other three 
concerts in the series have been arranged for 
June 3rd and 17th, and July rst. 


Miss Marion Keighley Snowden is giving a Mozart 
Recital at the AZolian Hall on Thursday, June 4th, 
assisted by Miss Bessie Spence, Mr. Philip Sainton, 
Mr. John Snowden, Mr. Leon Goossens, and other 
distinguished artistes. 
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The Drama. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Folk-songs and ballads may leave you cold. You may 
find their artlessness childish, their music thin, their 
clichés of thought and phrase as dead as last year’s musical 
comedy ...I say “you may,’ without any sort of 
conviction; for the appeal of folk-song to the normal 
temperament must be as near immortal as that of any 
art-form extant. And yet even our hypothetical play- 
goer, who cares nothing for ballads as such, must respond 
to Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay as an artist (Old Vic, 
April 28th). She is aware of comedy and tragedy alike, 
and makes you aware of them—sometimes of both at 
once ; she is all life and character—sometimes of several 
characters—in each piece she gives; she knows what to 
do, to gain the clearest effect with the least fuss and 
elaboration—a twist of the hands, and she is waddling up 
the stage as Mr. Frog, himself and unmistakable, in The 
Frog and the Crow ; a sway of the wrist, and the hundred 
pipers’ bonnets rise and fall as they march past your eyes : 
a swing of the body, and the joint grace and brawn of 
Scottish herring-women is at her service, and yours. She 
knows also, surest token of the artist, what to leave un- 
done ; she will give you the lilt and dirge of Shenandoah, 
almost motionless: and the restraint of her Unguiet 
Grave is one of the loveliest things I have seen. 

Miss Mackinlay will not revisit the Old Vic this year, 
though she will be at the olian Hall in the autumn. 
Meanwhile, drawn by her to the Vic after a lengthy 
truancy, I have seen a little of everything there. First 
came music—Figaro and those Siamese twins of opera, 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci—my f:rst taste of opera at the 
Vic; and although opera is outside my critical scope, I 
must say in passing how surprised I was, as an average 
amateur, to find the musical standard so high. Such 
surprise betrays my ignorance; I should have known 
what the Vic had all this time been up to; the more 
reason then to record both surprise and ignorance for the 
benefit of other music-lovers, if there are any, as out-of- 
date as myself. But there is another side to these 
productions, nearer my own province—I mean their 
dramatic as distinct from their musical appeal. One 
observes among the musically elect a tendency to pooh- 
pooh the dramatic side of opera ; its physical presentation, 
they imply, is a kind of necessary evil to be ignored as far 
as possible: an impropriety, unmentionable in polite 
musical circles: an item which, however good the rest 
of the production, will be bad as a matter of course. Yet 
surely, the musician who produces an opera enlists drama’s 
aid, and owes it both to himself and to his audience to 
have the dramatic side of his production as good as he can. 
And here the Old Vic comes out strong. Its settings have 
beauty—they are not mere soulless wastes of canvas and 
empty stage; and they have character, in that they 
seem to fit the individual piece instead of being economically 
designed to misfit as many productions as possible. Above 
all, Vic singers are not afraid to act, nor above knowing 
something of the actor’s business. . . . But perhaps I exceed 
my scope in these observations? I wish only, as an 
average music-loving playgoer, to remind kindred spirits 
that at this theatre they will find the dramatic side of 
opera treated with respect and ability, instead of with 
contempt. 

Now this, one infers, may be due to the doubled function 
of the Vic as drama and opera-house. And here a whim- 
sical fear arises. If drama can influence opera thus, may 
not the process be reversed ? Shall we drop in some 
evening to hear an operatic chorus squeak and gibber 
in Elsinore, making night hideous? Indeed, there’s 
warrant for’t; the good Davenant, you remember, dealt 
thus with Shakespeare when he turned The Tempest into 
opera in Restoration days. There is no present cause for 
alarm, however; the Vic’s Hamlet, as revived recently 


with Ernest Milton in the cast, is a good deal more 
Shakespearean than certain more pretentious versions 
which we have seen. Some details might be improved : 
Claudius, in view of his well-known and admirable sense 
of social decencies (v. Act IV, Sc. 5), would surely discard 
his vermilion trousers for Ophelia’s funeral; and after 
Mr. Barrymore’s staging of the duel-scene, there is no 
excuse for the death of Gertrude to remain ridiculous. 
But these minor faults are negligible compared with major 
virtues ; there is something of mystery and even of terror 
here, which was never caught at the Haymarket (the 
play-scene particularly illustrates this), the play moves 
more quickly, and a good deal more: of the text is (I think) 
retained. Mr. Milton himself gives a distinguished per- 
formance. The tenderness and humanity of his Hamlet 
are first-rate, even if at times (as in the rogue-and-peasant 
soliloquy) he falls short of the tortured bitterness ; he is 
too unlike the American actor to be compared with him. 
For myself, I found him more interesting. 

One of the Old Vic’s many derivatives is Mr. Ben Greet’s 
Company, who have revived The School for Scandal at the 
Polytechnic Theatre, lately a picture-house. Mr. Greet 
himself experiments interestingly with Teazle by sub- 
tracting the testiness from the part and filling in with 
pathos; but the experiment is hardly successful, an 
increase of monotony rather than of sympathy being the 
net result. The rest are tedious without the merit of 
originality ; on the whole I prefer the pictures. 

Fallen Angels, at the Globe, has been attacked as an 
improper play—and I suppose it is, though I have little 
sympathy with the use of “ impropriety’ as a term of 
critical abuse. Bluntly, if it is in our character to get 
drunk on a quarter-bottle of champagne and a cocktail, 
and to return in (rapturous) pairs to the common flame 
of our early moth-hood, shall we not do these things 
of our own free-will and at no stage-play’s bidding ? 
Alternatively, if we are virtuous in ourselves, yet with so 
flabby a virtue that a mere play can corrupt us, is our 
virtue worth saving? For my part I did not find my 
morals in any worse plight for this play’s naughtiness ; 
but I did find my gaiety perceptibly diminished by the 
dullness of it... . This is debatable ground ; an eminent 
critic declares the dialogue of Fallen Angels ‘‘ as good as 
any that has been heard in the theatre since Wilde’; I 
conclude that, for some reason, Mr. Coward’s lighter vein 
eludes me. And this impression is confirmed by a tardy 
visit to The Vortex (Little Theatre). The first fifteen 
minutes of this play with its drawled epigrams and static 
“ brilliancy,’’ nearly drove me from the house. But from 
Nicky's entrance, what a marvellous change ! I need not 
linger over the plot, whose big situations are familiar to 
the bulk of playgoers both in London and the provinces. 
To me at least the last two acts of The Vortex, or any 
fraction of them, seem more worth while than a whole 
legion of Fallen A ngels—not a word to spare, not a gesture 
without its effect, not a minute without its cumulative 
dramatic interest... . I had gone in reluctantly, in half- 
despairing quest for some justification of Mr. Coward’s 
vogue ; I came out bent on seeing the third specimen of his 
work now running in London concurrently, namely On with 
the Dance (London Pavilion), in which he has several 
sketches. I found these almost incredibly slight and, so 
to speak, dedramatised ; the difference in sheer dramatic 
grip between Travelling Light, for instance, and the same 
piece as Mr. Coward might have shaped it for the Grand 
Guignol, is so marked that it must be intentional. Why ? 
A matter of audience-psychology ? Some month I shall 
do a tour of the revues to find out. 

The Phoenix Society’s latest production (Otway’s The 
Orphan) was worth seeing, as always, though compact of 
those outmoded passions which are apt nowadays to side- 
slip into bathos. Messrs. Gielgud and Hewitt were the best 
of a competent cast; but on the whole, Restoration 
comedy wears better than its heroics, and in particular 
Villiers’ The Rehearsal, a comedy which burlesques those 
very heroics, survives to-day as one of the very best things 
of its time. The Society will revive this piece in June. 
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